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AFTER GOLF 
or any other exercise, PEARS’ SOAP is re- 
freshing; it is cooling and softening to the 
skin, and produces a bright, clear complexion. 
Established over 100 years—20 International awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 
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THE JUNE CONTEST 


The following is a list of the misspelled words, with the correct spelling, in the Juve 


number of Godey’s Magazine: 


metropelis metropolis Grand Union Hotel 

prophilactic prophylactic 3énédictins Denti- 
frices 

thiness thinness Pears’ Soap 

carraige carriage Hall’s Hair Renewer 

advantagious advantageous Pinaud’s Toilet Prep- 

. tions 

medecine meicine Vici Leather Dressing 

Lavander Lavender Adams & Co.’s Slip- 
pers, etc. 

Roatches Roaches Rat Cheese 

lettter letter Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound 

grattitude gratitude Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound 

advise advice Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound 

benefitted benefited The Bell Toilet Co. 

oilyness oiliness The Bell Toilet Co. 

celabrated celebrated Rubifoam 

Dispepsia Dyspepsia Liquid Peptone 

differant different Hartford Woven 
Wire Mattress Co. 

Absorbtion Absorption The Bemis Eye San- 
itarium 

resemblence resemblance Modene 

alithough although Modene 

Catelog Catalog or Cata- Denison’s Plays 

logue 

satisfactery satisfactory Northern Indiana 
Law College 

regulerly regularly Northern Indiana 
Law College 

purchaced purchased The Hayner Distill- 


ing Co. 





Educaters Educators John C. Goodrich’s 
Puzzles 
acquaintence acquaintance ** Love-Letters ” 
interne! internal E. B. Fraser & Co. 
examanation examination E. B. Fraser & Co. 
Principal Principle St. James Society 
correspondance correspondence St. James Society 
magasine magazine “Little Folks” 
pastiles pastilles J. T. Commoss 
classses classes Powder Point School 
coarses courses Lewis D. Sampson 
discriptive descriptive “Remember the 
Maine"’ 
insurence insurance Penn Mutual Life 
govermental governmental Fitzhugh Lee’s Book 
usefullness usefulness Fitzhugh Lee's Book 
Offfice Office The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co 
resilliency resiliency Hartford Tires 
durabillity durability Hartford Tires 
seperately separately Wilcox & White Co. 
Tamdens Tandems Crawford Bicycles 
catelogue catalogue Crawford Bicycles 
Auxilliary Auxiliary Globe Gas Engines 
Developeing Developing Yale Cameras 
finnishing finishing Yale Cameras 
supplys supplies Mellin’s Food 
elaments elements Mellin’s Food 
valuble valuable Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing 
utillity utility American Ring Co. 
nescessity necessity American Ring Co. 
IMlustrated Illustrated American Ring Co. 
Bevle-Gear Bevel-Gear Columbia Bicycles 
convinsed convinced Clipper Bicycles 
sea see 





Clipper Bicycles 





E | e This list of words, misspelled in 
Xp anation the June number, was made up 

in accordance with the follow- 
ing general principies and rules previously announced : 

(1) The contest is only in detecting misspelled words, that 
is, the wrong arrangement or number of letters, or the wrong 
letters. It is not acontest in grammar, rhetoric, punctuation, or 
proofreading. Anyone with a knowledge of spelling, or with a 
dictionary, who examines every word in the advertisements 
understandingly, can find every mistake. Sometimes the letters 
spell a word that evidently is not intended, and does not make 
sense (e. g., too for to), in which case careful reading will 
bring out the mistake. Sometimes a wrong letter or a mis- 
placed letter makes an absurd and unpronounceable word. 
In such a case it is necessary to read the context carefully to 
see what the word should be corrected to. Advertisers some- 
times use slang, coined words, and sentences of doubtful 
grammatical construction. It is important to read intelligently 
and to distinguish these cases from instances of misspell- 
ings. 

(2) Consult any one of these four authorities: Webster, 
Worcester, the Standard, and the Century dictionaries. Words 
sanctioned as in use at the present time by one of these, will 
not be considered seleapelied. 

(3) Proper names, unless very well known, cannot be 
counted. 

(4) Capitalization, hyphenization and the use of apostro- 
phes, accents and spaces are totally disregarded. 

(5) Foreign words are excluded. 

(6) Latitude is allowed in abbreviations. 

(7) Mistakes due to the breaking of the type during print- 
ing are not counted. 

(8) Sometimes misspellings occur in words not printed from 
type, but lettered by the artist who designs an advertisement. 
In such a case, we have to allow the mistake to go uncor- 
rected, but we do not count it as an intentional misspelling. 





(9) We do not expect technical knowledge of readers, 


and words included through inability to apply paragraphs 7 


and 8 are not counted against contestants, 
(10) Reasons for including or omitting certain words about 
which question arose in the June issue were as follows: 
Sooths (in the advertisement of Burnett?’s Cocoaine) is an 
unusual spelling, but it is sanctioned by the Century Dictionary. 
Drections and Usal, on the picture in the Rubifoam ad- 
vertisement were mistakes such as are referred to in para- 


graph 8. 


Stiches(in Marie Dress Shield advertisement is recognized 





by the Standard on the authority of the Philological Societies. 

Sanitory (Ventilated Instep Lifts advertisement) is allows d 
by the Standard and the Century. A number of contestants 
pointed out that while these dictionaries give it, at the same 
time they characterize it as ‘ erroneous.”’ We think, however, 
that the word meets the definition given in paragraph 2, 2é., 
it is recognized as ‘in use at the present time,” and that it is 
the word’s etymology that is referred to as_ incorrect. rhe 
Century gives riyme as an erroneous form of 77me. 

We did not count rg§ a misspelling of 15 (Osgood Art 
Colortype Co.’s advertisement). Paragraph 1 makes it sufh- 
ciently plain that words and letters, not numbers and figures, 
are to be counted. 

We think Kozys is a proper plural of Kozy. 
names are commonly pluralized by the .ddition of 5 or es as 
the case requires. a 

Camerists (Kozy Camera advertisement) is not 
tionary word, but it does not seem to be the misspelling of any 
word, a 
Batchelor (American Ring Co.’s advertisement) is given 
by Worcester. / 

Among the words spelled in two ways, according to the pr 
different authorities named in Paragraph 2, are Liliputian a 
Lilliputian, endorse and indorse, enameled auc enamelle ’ 
equipped and equiped, marvellously and marvelously, un- 
rivaled and unrivalled, defenses anc defences. 


Proper 


a dic- 
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The Prize Winners for June 





The winners of the Cash Prizes offered for the detection of misspelled words in the advertisements 
in the June number of Godey’s Magazine are as follows: 


The first prize of $200, second prize of $100, two prizes of $50, four prizes of $25 and five 
prizes of $15, are added together (making $575), and divided among the following 13 


persons tied for first place: 


George Haar, 122 Market St., Wilmington, N. C. 

Mrs. S. G. B. Winslow, 1328 Twelfth St., N. W., Washington, 
B. < 

Henry R. Harrison, 110 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL. 

Mrs. John E. Gile, Elm St., Lebanon, N. H. 

C. W. Pike, Falkenau Eng. Co., Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Miss Carrie L. Curtis, 11 Hanover St., Portland, Me. 


The following each won a prize of $15: 


H. D. Moore, State Land Office, Helena, Mont. 
Mrs. W. A. Nichols, West Liberty, lowa 
Emily Ff, Conway, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


The following each won a prize of $10: 


Mrs. Mary I.. Kessler, Scotland, Pa. 
Kdward W. Travis, Salem, Mass. 


G. D. Lummis, M.D., Middletown, Ohio 

Maryaret K. Stevens, 27 Allen St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Myra L. Sorensen, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

C. E. Reck, 1804 Seventh Ave., Rock Island, Il, 
Mrs. Belle Wolfe, Shippensburg, Pa. 

S. Allen Taylor, 24 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, P. O. Box 862, New York City 


Mrs. C. G. Hewitt, 1462 Second St., Louisville, Ky. 
Rk. M. King, Helena, Mont. 


W. B. Shackelford, Decatur, Ala. 
Mis. C. L. Felder, Orangeburg, S. C. 


The remaining prizes of $10 and forty prizes of $5 are added together and divided among the 


following: 


Lila F. Chase, 22 Deering St., Portland, Me. 

Miss Vella D. Gall, Hillsboro, Ohio 

Mrs. H. F. Kastendieck, 75 Fourth St., New Haven, Conn. 
Augusta A. Clifford, 1226 Bellefontaine St , Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. Maria Talbot, 541 Equitable Building, Denver, Col. 

J. H. Moses, 232 Fifth Ave., Clinton, lowa 

W. L. Quaid, Anacostia, D. C. 

Seymour C. Brown, 75 Lilac St., Providence, R. I. 

Kk. L. Leavitt, 294 Brackett St., Portland, Me. 

Hf. Mckewen, Jr.,4 Myrtle Place, Roxbury, Mass. 

The L. R. Club, care L. D. Baldwin, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
Mrs. M. C. Earl, 112 Stiles St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Miss Eloise Norton, Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Nellie F. Hall, Box 302, Rochester, N. H. 

Geo, N. Heuning, 5 Foxcroft House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Geo. C. French, care Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
M. H. Tobey, 38 Eastern Promenade, Portland, Me. 

Harriet M. Bird, 3406 N. Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. James H. Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lucy F. Thayer, Franklinville, N. Y. 

Estella J. Steele, Bristol, Conn. 

Mrs, J. F. Cluley 4553 Cook Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Jaynes, 1903 N St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Miss Mabel Florence, 411 Leland Ave., Chicago, I. 

Hi. L. Henry, 519 Westminster St., Providence, R. IL. 

James Galbrey, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Homer Fulton, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Alice R. Bellamy, 320 E. rasth St., New_York City 


Walter A. Mason, Branch D P. O., New York City 

Mrs. ©. C. Shattuck, Berlin, Mass. 

C. W. Floyd, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

J. B. Hough, West Gardner, Mass, 

Mrs. E. M. Covert, 709 So. A St., Arkansas City, Kan. 

Mrs, D. J. Gantt, 467 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Isaac H. P. Rowell, 8 St. Paul St., Montpelier, Vt. 

A. M. Lockwood, 19 West Walnut Lane, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

J. Brognard Betts, State House, Trenton, N. J. 

Miss Lillian A. Norton, P.O. Dept., Washington, D.C. 

Frederic J. Laughlin, 85 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

John Young, 102 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 

C. W. Cavanaugh, 677 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Irving C. Child, Stoneham Mass. 

Alice Trussell, West Hingham, Mass. 

S. R. Dunbar, 3 Fairfax St., Dorchester, Mass. 

O.S. Melcher, Allentown, Pa. 

L. L. Moses, 232 Fifth Ave., Clinton, lowa 

Harry D. Hull, Adrian, Mich. 

Miss Nelle Moore, 530 W. Chestnut St., Denison, Tex. 

Mrs. John T. Brady, Kensington, Md. 

Mary Larkin, 342 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles C. Richardson, 97 Bermuda St., Norfolk, Va. 

Virginius Godwin, 97 Bermuda St., Norfolk, Va. 

Blandina H. Gurnee, Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sertha L. Hill, East Hampton, Conn. 

Chas. D. Glass, Oswego, N. Y. 





All the above had all the words. 


A good many others had all the words, and the competition was 


so close that we.had to insist strictly on every condition as announced, even to the putting of the name 


on the outside of the envelope. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





\ ag 


Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
such as 


Weak Stomach 
" Impaired Digestion 
- Disordered Liver 


" Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. 

seecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Femaies to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tious orirregularitics of the system, 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes, 















25e. at all Drug Stores, 





For PURITY and STRENGTH. 


BURNETT’S | 
FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS | 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


There is no subject which should more engross 
attention than the purity of the preparations 
which are used in flavoring the various com- 
pounds prepared for the human stomach, 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are not 
only true to their names, but are prepared from 
fruits of the best quality, and so highly concen- 
trated that 4 small quantity only need be used. 
Housekeepers should insist on having them, 

















FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM, 





JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Blindness 
am Prevented 


Pin-Hole Test. 


This simple, but infallible test (look- 
ing through a small pin-hole in a piece 
of cardboard held close to the eye 
against the clear sky), never fails to de- 
tect the first signs of approaching blind- 
ness, which will appear as a smoky 
haze, spots, or a fungus growth. ‘The 
worst cases taken in time readily yield 
to our most successful and humane 


ABSORPTION TREATMENT 


NO KNIFE—NO RISK 

It has cured cases long pronounced 
hopeless, and prevented blindness, 
which was being brought on through 
ignorance and habitual misuse of the 
eyes. If you cannot visit us, Our 
Home Treatment will prove of incal- 
culable benefit to you. 


Our pamphlet LD sent free, fully describes 
the early symptoms of all diseases of the eye 
and how to successfully treat them. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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IM A GLASS OF WATER MAKES AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 
DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 


NATURE'S CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 4 y 


MOTHER’S OLD RELIABLE 


IN A NEW AND VALUABLE FORM. 
WRITE For Our Book 
SENT FREE. 

SULPHUME CO., 137 MARINE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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THE TIGER 
By H. W. Phillips 


Ar night through tangled jungle grass he slinks 
The fatal Harlequin. As softly smooth 

As water flows he glides along his way. 

Kach paw—death-warrant to a myriad lives— 


Slips by the crackling branch with light caress ; 
The touch as gentle as a mother’s hand 
When she would lull to sleep her fevered babe. 


Death hunts to-night. This striped hound of his 
The leash of sleepy indolence has slipped. 

His gnawing entrails cry aloud to “kill!” 

And feed again the fountains of his might 

With blood fresh from a victim’s very heart. 


Now, with his belly pressed to earth he crawls, 
Now leaps through many feet of empty air 
With such exceeding light and agile grace 
That some great bird he seems; withal as still 
And noiseless as the passing of the hours. 


And so he takes his course, this Titan strength 
With serpent’s guile and eagle’s flight conjomnen, 
A masterpiece of villainy. 


Deep in the silver surface of the pool 

The timid deer its moist black muzzle sinks 

With little thought that on the other side, 

Crouched low, there waits its fanged and taloned end. 


A dark arch spans the space. A dissonance 

Of piteous bleat, and angry snarling roar 

Jars through the damp and scented forest aisles. 
An epilogue of crunching bones, and then 

The tragic buffoon laves his bloody lips 

Amid the mirrored audience of stars 

And all the trembling jungle sleeps again. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Godey Company. 
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FISHER FOLKS ON 


T is the lives of the toiling classes 
that are most frequently affected by 
events and processes in whose shap- 

ing they have no part. To the thought- 
ful view, this is the deepest pathos of 
their living. 

A prolonged and fiercely waged con- 
flict at the portals of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, would signify profoundly to the 
fishermen and the fishermen’s wives and 
children along the Florida coast. While 
the massing of land and naval forces at 
Key West, Fort Tampa, and other 
points near, would combine with the 
usual war-expansion of prices on food- 
supplies to increase the market value 
of the fisherman’s wares, yet this in- 
crease, slight to him since always dis- 
proportioned to the producer's share of 
interest, would be far more than offset 
by the augmentation of difficulties, real 
and imaginary, in getting his daily or 
weekly harvests to the demand points. 
For it is afact that the small craft 
which regularly do the carrying trade 
between the fishing stations and the 
towns that buy or ship their cargoes, 
are even now cancelling their schedules, 
either influenced by fear, springing 
from sensational rumors of hostile erui- 
sers that lie in wait to capture or de- 
stroy them, or else, as I find in many 
cases, drawn by war excitement and en- 
thusiasm into new lines of traffic. Such 
craft are not likely to be replaced at 
any early day. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that the carrier routes they 
abandon, will remain abandoned until 
the close of the conflict shall send a 
great number of small vessels back 
into the peaceful paths of commonplace 


THE GULF OF MEXICO 


By Leonora Beck Fllis 


industry. The majority of those people 
whose livelihood depends upon the fish 
harvests, belong to the type that meek- 
ly accepts, without effort to alter, such 
dispensations as the cutting off of com- 
munications with the markets; and 
they will stolidly wait, amid great priva- 
tions in many cases, until the enterprise 
of some other class shall re-establish a 
carrying system. 

While cruising in the Gulf of Mexico 
for several months immediately pre- 
ceding the conveyance to Spain of our 
Government's ultimatum, as well as for 
a brief time following that epochal 
event, I found my keenest interest in 
studying the conditions of life among 
the simple-hearted people who subsist 
by fishing along the west coast of 
Florida and the shores of the adjacent 
islands and keys. They are far less 
known to the outside world, and know 
less of the outside world, than the fish- 
erfolks of the Atiantic seaboard, espe- 
cially those of the New England coast ; 
hence the conditions of existence among 
them approach more to the primitive, 
the trading instinct is less developed, 
habits of systematic industry are rarer, 
illiteracy greater, and the native pas- 
sions more dominant. 

But although the New Eneland fish- 
erman enjoy a superiority over their 
Florida brethren as regards the reach 
of trade-facilities, acquaintance with the 
march of progress, and familiarity with 
at least the faint aroma of cultivation, 
the followers of the craft in the Gulf 
hold the vantage in Nature’s lavish 
bounty. 

When life is elemental, heat and cold 
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A Squatter on Sarasota Key. 


count prodigiously. The fisher in Cas- 
co Bay or Passamaquoddy, must fend 
against snow, sleet, and bitter winds 
for many months of the year ; he must 
put toil and perhaps dearly purchased 
materials into a close house for himself 
and family; he must work long hours 
and trade sharply in order to supply 
himself and them through the protract- 
ed cold season, with abundance of heat- 
miking food and the necessary warm 
clothing ; he must look carefully to the 
item of fuel as well as of lights, by 
which he must often work many hours 
of the quick-coming winter nights ; he 
has searcity of game, occasional pro- 
tracted ice blockades, and constant keen 
rival industry to contend with, 

To him life on balmy sub-tropical 
shores, by the teeming waters of the 
Gulf, would appear deliciously easy. 

The fisher by Sarasota or Boca Ceiga 
simply picks him out a spot to his mind, 
perhaps “squats” on it according to 
Government regulations, perhaps mere- 
ly uses it season after season, some- 
times scarcely knowing who the owner 


is, Government or individual, and often 
without the owner’s knowledge of his 
being there: for many of the most fer- 
tile keys and long rich strips of shore 
are unfrequented from year to year 
save by the fisherfolks, settlers, or 
nomads. The question of a house is 
simple: the squatter will probably 
erect a shanty of upright timbers, put- 
ting a front and back door and perhaps 
two windows to the single room ; these 
openings may have no shutters but 
awnings of palmetto leaves ; I visited 
often where it was so. The ambitious 
builder may even go so far as to have a 
puncheon floor and boarded or shingled 
roof, but it is unlikely ; nine chances 
to one at least against the roof, for pal- 
metto thatehing is too convenient and 
easily adjusted, while it is certainly as 
lasting as a fisherman’s plans ina coun- 
try whose prodigality of opportunities 
makes nearly every man restless. 

Let us suppose that the one who is 
considering the question of a house is 
not a settler but a rover, following his 
own shifting inclinations and the mov- 
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ing shoals of fish from season to season ; 
no need of timber then. If he does not 
carry a tent—and I came across very few 
who did—he at least finds the cabbage- 
palmetto abundant wherever he chooses 
to pitch his lodge. In fact, the native 
fisher of the Gulf usually shuns the 
shores destitute of these beautiful, Ori- 
ental-looking trees, which truly repre- 
sent Nature’s great benefaction to hin ; 
for they furnish plentiful building mate- 
rial, wholesome vegetable food, worm- 
proof piles for piers, mast for his pigs, 
kindling for his fires, and the material 
out of which his family make their hats, 
fans, brooms, brushes and baskets. 

What better shelter could one need, 
thinks the roving fisherman on the Gulf 
shores, than a well-built palmetto 
“shack”? It keeps out rain and 
enough of the wind, is wholesome and 
sweet-smelling, and its white beach- 
sand floor is the acme of healthfulness. 
So he cuts four saplings for chief sup- 
ports, then a stout ridge-pole. Next he 
lays on his “cabbage” thatch for roof 
and sides ; his picturesque dwelling is 
done, and so quickly that he will feel 
no compunetions at leaving it in per- 
haps a few months and building another 
in a spot of newer charm. 

Remember, a house in this climate 
and with this class is not to live in—it 
is merely a shelter to sleep under. 
These people would feel stifled if they 
did not cook, eat, perform all the busi- 
ness of life, receive visitors, indeed Jive 
out of doors. 

The illustration shows a typical pal- 
metto shack on Terra Ceiga Bay. I 


found great numbers of these all the 
way from Cedar Key to the southern- 
most reefs. 

In the matter of clothing, little more 
“are or expenditure is required. Two 
garments to the individual may be 
counted the work-a-day average ; and 
those garments are of the lightest cheap 
material. 

Fuel is chiefly needed for cooking or 
for camp fires to give light, and possi- 
bly drive away the wild animals that 
occasionally come out to the coast from 
the deep hummocks. It is supplied in 
freest abundance, and scarcely requires 
to be eut. The cedar and mangrove 
trunks and limbs are scattered plenti- 
fully about, and need but a few blows 
of the axe to get them ready for the 
out-door fires. And what fires they do 
make! white-hot, and with but little 
smoke or ashes. I cannot recall the 
aroma of those great, leaping cedar- 
wood fires that I sat by so many nights, 
out under the stars and with the wild 
booming of the Gulf in my ears, with- 
out a moment’s envy of the fishermen’s 
lot! 

But the northward shores catch a 
breath of winter sometimes. I even 
saw a thin film of ice there in January. 
The fisher-people in the palmetto shacks 
have still their resource. Our boat was 
at anchor among them when such a 
touch came. We emerged from our 
cosey cabin in the early morning to find 
something like winter where we had left 
balmy springtime the evening before. 

I looked at once with dismay to the 
light summer dwelling we had left a 
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Palmetto Shack, Terra Ceiga Bay. 


fisherman, his wife, mother, and half a 
dozen children to sleep in the night be- 
fore. There was no vestige of life about 
the place, and my fears arose. Finding 
their two sorry dingheys and the tiny 
sailboat all beached, [insisted on search- 
ing the key; for my thoughts would 
revert to wild stories I had heard by 
cunp-fires—of ravenous bears, fierce 
panthers and wildcats. I was laughed 
at for my needless solicitude, when one 
of our sailors laconically said: “ The 
Macray’s? why they've tooken to the 
scrub ; allus do wen a January Nor’- 
wester strikes.” 

My husband and I beat our way to 
the heart of “the scrub,” that jungly 
tangle of myrtle, saw-palmetto, and 
cactus, interspersed with fine clumps of 
magnolia, bay, and live-oak, on the 
higher knolls of rich hummock land ; 
we found no path, and were badly 
scratched and torn when we came upon 
a small circular clearing in a dense 
cedar thicket, and found a picturesque 
group engaged in divers occupations. 
Shivering? No, indeed. Between the 
brilliant sunshine overhead and a blaz- 
ing camp-fire in their midst, with the 
thick undergrowth as the rampart 
against the Nor’wester, they were as 
comfortable out of doors in their thin 
clothes, bare feet, and mostly uncovered 
heads, as you or I would be entrenched 
within our furnace-heated houses at the 
same season, 


They gave us welcome with dignified 
hospitality, offered a seat on their one 
roll of bedding, and went on with their 
several employments ; Mr. Macray tell- 
ing us, as he skilfully lifted and looked 
for holes in the weighty meshes of his 
hundred-yard long gill-net, that this 
was always their retreat in a “snap.” 

“Ole ’oman an’ chillun ’pear to like 
it,” he added, nodding pleasantly to- 
ward his wife, who was smoking yes- 
terday’s catch of mullet over fragrant 
burning bay leaves. How hungry it 
made us for the savory repast which 
was served a little later on platters of 
palmetto, He who has not eaten fresh 
mullet prepared in this fashion, has still 
something delicious to learn about fish. 

The younger children, meantime, 
were huddled in a cosey corner, carpeted 
thick with gray moss, and engaged ina 
game which resembles the “ hull gull” 
we used to play on rainy day school- 
recesses, with our hands full of pop- 
corn or peanuts ; but these little ones 
were using the small shells of tree 
snails for stakes. The eldest daughter 
of the house was making a really beau- 
tiful frame of shining tarpon-scales ; 
her brother beside her was industri- 
ously roasting conches in the embers, 
breaking the magnificent shells after- 
ward to get out the unappetizing- 
looking, leathery-chewing occupants. 
There are two kinds of conches, which 
they regard as edible—the genus 
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strombus, and one species of the foso- 
daria. I found a discrepancy of opinion 
as to these, some of the fisher people 
regarding them as a delicacy, while 
others disdain both the conch and the 
eater thereof. But those who will not 
eat conches find Nature’s bountiful food 
supply still varied enough, The rich 
Gulf waters teem with avery riot of life. 
Besides an immense variety of edible 
fish, some of them, as the pompano and 
the Spanish mackerel, the most highly 
esteemed of epicures, there are exten- 
sive banks of the finest oysters free to 
everyone; there are crabs in great 
numbers ; clams, but mostly of the qua- 
hog variety, liked by many, but sorry 
ating, I thought; and great schools 
of turtles of every kind. On land, 
there are plentiful gophers, ’coons, ’pos- 
sums; there are squirrels, hares, a great 
many deer, and multitudinous aquatic 
fowl, offering a superabundance of 
meat-food for the expenditure of a little 
ammunition and skill. But as guns 
and ammunition are not common with 
the poorer fishermen, they content 
themselves with trapping the ’coons and 


grape, the custard-apple, the wild guava, 
berries of countless kinds, and the pro- 
lific fruit of the riotous prickly pear ; 
no better preserves, marmalade, or jelly 
can be made than from this, rightly 
prepared. 

An enterprising squatter here and 
there successfully cultivates the orange, 
lemon, plum, and tomato. 

But do not think that existence is all 
sunshine, smooth sailing, easy fishing, 
and abundant living, to these people. 
The perilous squall and death-dealing 
hurricane are frequent enough to make 
courage the first essential in the fisher- 
man’s character. One who watches the 
frail little sailboats, the tiny ‘“skip- 
jacks,” and other similar craft, beaten 
dangerously about in a storm, sails tat- 
tered, hull leaking, rudder maimed, but 
the men and even lads undaunted and 
ready for every new turn, must respect 
the hardihood, endurance, quick activ- 
ity, and fortitude of this untutored 
class. They are not fighters, we say, 
when we speak of their being intimid- 
ated by war in the waters south of 
them. But are they not courageous 





great quantities of the 
sea-fowls eggs, which they 
can gather by bushels, 
in season, on certain keys 
and bars. I found the 
blue heron’s eggs, very 
delicate and palatable, 
but did not greatly like 
other kinds, such as the 
cormorants’ and pelicans’. 

The meat question dis- 
posed of, one looks about 
for grain foods and fruits. 
The former our fisher- 
people chiefly depend 
upon purchasing in ex- 
change for their wares, 
as they do coffee, which 
even the poorest in this 
section are in habit of 
drinking, and with con- 
densed milk! Think of 
this last in a country 
where cows can subsist 
richly on the spontaneous 
growth. Much fruit, nat- 
ure gives them without 
cultivation; as the sea- 


‘possums, and consuming | 
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Fishing Camp of the Manatee. 


fighters, and with Nature’s invincible 
forces? I know two young lads at the 
mouth of Crystal River, whose father 
and themselves make a livelihood by 
oyster fishing, the father usually going 
to their home “on the main,” in their 
phrase, every night, but leaving the boys 
camping on a tiny isle among the 
oyster-bars. Two years ago there came 
one of the much dreaded high-tides of 
spring nights. The older lad, thirteen 
years of age, was awakened by feeling 
the water creeping up under the 
blanket wigwam, which was their tent. 
“Wake up, Frank,” he cried, roughly 
shaking his young brother ; “ take this 
blanket and climb that tree fast!” Up 
the other beside him he went, when he 
saw the little lad safely in the top of the 
scraggy cedar. There they spent the 
night, watching the waters creep up to 
their perch, and planning how they 
would “swim for it” if need be; but 
their father came to the rescue at day- 
break, having left his wife rowing the 
younger children, in a battered yawl 
to a mound some distance back from 


their shanty, which the waters had en- 
girdled. 

I saw another lad and his father 
come in out of a terrific storm riding 
triumphantly on the bottom of their 
sloop. They were turtle-fishers, and 
often remained weeks out in “the open,” 
that is, beyond the Keys. A sudden 
storm had struck their little vessel 
while they slept. The boy, barely four- 
teen, awakened as the cable snapped ; 
called his father, but did not wait for 
him to act; sprang upon deck, and 
ran up the jib. The man meantime 
seized the tiller and headed to the lee- 
ward, where a little island lay. But the 
tempest was too heavy for them, the 
jib was split, in shreds in a few min- 
utes, the rudder useless. Then came a 
fiercer gust, more mountainous waves, 
and the boat lurched, failed to right 
herself as before, and went over, siiap- 
ping the mast. Four revolutions she 
made, but the boy, no more than the 
man, thought of letting go his hold and 
succumbing to fate. Finally, as the 
storm subsided somewhat, the sloop set 
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to drifting bottom side up. This flot- 
sam and jetsam came into our port with 
the incoming tide of late afternoon. 
The fishers were very hungry, very 
tired, and stiff; but they undauntedly 
began, as soon as they had food and a 
night’s rest, to mend the disabled craft, 
cut anew mast, and negotiate for canvas. 
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Kaster morning we spent in Sarasota 
Pass. The sun had beaten the cloudsand 
wind of the day before, and was shining 
with ineffable brilliance on the blue- 
green waters. The waves were rolling 
and surging just enough to add to the 
strong impression of life which comes 
from the emerald islands and shore, the 








Scudding Home 


Tropical tempests on the deep and 
treacherous tides on the flat shores are 
not their only enemies. The man-eat- 
ing sharks are abundant in those warm 
waters, and the poisonous stingarees 
grow to enormous size. The quick leap 
overboard to keep one’s craft from a sud- 
den rock or shoal, is always fraught 
with danger. 

The prevalent illiteracy among these 
honest folks is appalling. But they tell 
me that there are more schoo!}s andl het- 
ter on the coast now than ever befere. 
Bayview School-house, in St. Martin's 
Channel, is wonderfully picturesque in 
situation. The school-house,” neatly 


built of upright timbers, and its™play¢ 


grounds under the live-oaks and palms; 
occupy the entire habitable part of an 
og All the pupils and the teacher 

each it by boat, and I enjoyed walking 
ead the beach and i inspecting the array 
of tiny craft—dinghey, scow, canoe, 
dory, bateau, yawl, and skip-jack—be- 
fore I went in to hear the lessons in 
spelling and multiplication. 

On Sundays there is frequently a re- 
ligious service held in the same house, 
and often on week-nights a dance. For 
Bay View School-house is the centre of 
a sort of wide-spread Venice. 


with a Day's Catch. 


scudding sail-boats, the belated steamer 
puffing in through the Pass, the white 
gulls winging and plunging for fish, the 
swarms of pelicans busy, the cloud of 
ducks rising from the water ahead of us, 
the-biwe herons and snowy egrets wad- 
ing in andl out along the mangrove keys. 
Thestishiny hamlet lay enveloped in a 
Suuday eae ‘e, its line upon line of nets 
drying in the sunshine. The boats sail- 
- paytyit/or out from it all wore a gala 

frén/Avomen’s Sunday dresses and 
a Ané fisher folks were visiting 
neighibers and kin on other keys, or on 
ain. There was gayer dressing 
one sees in the same class of New 
Melanders: in the sub-tropics the cue 
is given by the scarlet lilies, the purple 
passion-flower, the gorgeous golden cac- 
tus, the flaming cherokee, the ruby- 
hearted pomegranate blooms, or the gay 
cardinal, the flashing tanager, and their 
kin ; over all glowed the delicate pink 
and blue of the Gulf shore’s morning 
skies. 

A picturesque people these are, and 
set in a picturesque environment. With 
their State aiming at a better school sys- 
tem among them, one may look hope- 
fully for a rapid development and pro- 
gress. 
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A DAUGHTER OF NEW ENGLAND 


(MARIA LOUISE POOL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GOLDEN SORROW”) 


‘ By Frank A. Arnold 





N the death of Maria 
Louise Pool New 
England has lost 
one of her greatest 
novelists, and the 
country one of its 
most faithful por- 
trayers of social and 
psychological life. 
Thousands who 
never saw her face 
mourn her death as 

that of a personal friend, so close was 
her relation to “the great unknown,” 
as someone has called the reading pub- 
lic. Her life story, like the life she 
lived, is a simple one, though but few 
are acquainted with it. 

As one passes along a quiet street in 
Rockland, Mass., he sees, nearly a mile 
from the centre of the village, a quaint, 
old-fashioned house surrounded by ap- 
ple-trees and lilac-bushes, and built 
after the style of half a century ago. 
It was here, on August 20, 1841, that 
Maria Louise Pool was born. Her 
father and mother both came from old 
New England families of Puritan ances- 
try, and accordingly much of the sturdy 
strength of character which she devel- 
oped was hers by direct inheritance. 
From her father, who was a cultivated 
and, for those times, a wise man, she 
inherited a love for literary work, which 
increased as the years went by. It was 
to his advice and criticism, as well as 
encouragement in early years, that she 
attributed much of her success in after 
life. From her mother came a quiet, 
retiring disposition, combined with 
strength of purpose and an unswerving 
devotion to principle. The family which 
grew up together comprised four chil- 
dren—three girls and one boy. 

In common with the other children, 
Maria Louise attended the public 
schools of the town (then East Abing- 
ton), but did not graduate from the 
high school, nor was her early education 
supplemented by any collegiate course. 





Although her tastes and desires were 
literary, she did not for some time mani- 
fest any special talent in this direction. 
For a year or two she taught school, 
but as this work did not prove conge- 
nial it was given up, and Miss Pool 
turned her attention for the first time 
seriously to literary work. Her some- 
what meagre education had meanwhile 
been broadened by a wide and judicious 
course of reading, yet, in spite of all 
that may be said, it must be admitted 
that Miss Pool was largely a self-edu- 
cated and self-taught writer. Her early 
experience as an author would read 
much the same as that of any young 
writer, with its periods of discourage- 
ment and failure, relieved by occasional 
gleams of success. 

Miss Pool’s early stories were con- 
tributed chiefly to newspapers and 
magazines, and were of a somewhat ro- 
mantic nature. From the beginning, 
her work indicated a clever pen and 
showed more than ordinary strength of 
delineation, but it failed to make any 
permanent impression upon the reading 
public. Disappointed, and yet realizing 
the defect in her style, which had been 
too romantic to suit the discriminating 
reader, Miss Pool determined to aban- 
don literary work altogether for a sea- 
son. When she again took up her pen 
it was with a well-defined purpose in 
view, and from this time it can be said 
that her success was assured. 

It was not until 1887 that she came 
into general public notice as an author, 
when her first book, “ A Vacation in a 
Buggy,” was published. This comprised 
a collection of letters originally written 
for a New York paper, but of such de- 
cided freshness and originality that they 
were considered worthy of preservation 
in a more permanent form. This was 
followed the next season by “Tenting on 
Stony Beach,” a breezy account of a va- 
cation spent on the Massachusetts coast. 

Miss Pool then set to work in a field 
in which she showed marked ability and 
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won rare distinction—that of delineat- 
ing New England social life and cus- 
toms. “Dally” was the first book in 
the series, and proved an immediate 
success. This was followed by “ Roweny 
in Boston” and the sequel, “ Mrs. Keats 
Bradford,” two books which portray to 
perfection the ins and outs of social life 
about Boston. 

Then came ‘Katherine North,” a 
powerfully written story with the di- 
vorce problem as the chief motif. The 
“Two Salomes” and its companion 
volume, “Out of Step,” form an inter- 
esting psychological study, and were 
considered by many the strongest sto- 
ries she had written up to that time. 

Miss Pool was not a prolific writer, 
and in consequence her work showed 
exceptional care and thought in its 
preparation, and bore none of the marks 
of hurried composition so often noticed 
in the modern novel. 

“Against Human Nature” was a 
change from her previous novels, in that 
the scene was laid in the South, al- 
though in this, as “In Buncombe 
County,” she dealt largely with New 
England characters. “Mrs. Gerald,” 
“In the First Person,” and “The Red 
Bridge Neighborhood” complete what 
may be considered in many ways the 
most remarkable list of novels which 
has come from the pen of any New 
England writer in recent years. To this 
list we might add “In a Dyke Shanty,” 
“ Boss and Other Dogs,” and numerous 
short stories. 

Miss Pool was of a quiet, retiring 
disposition, rather disposed to shun 
than cultivate society. Although her 
characters were conversational, she was 
not a great conversationalist herself, 
and it was only with manifest effort that 
she entertained the occasional visitor. 
In her own home circle she was bright, 
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cheerful, and even witty, and of a dis- 
position calculated to endear herself to 
those who knew her best. 

With a life-long friend she lived 
quietly in her beautiful home adjoining 
her birthplace, devoting two or three 
hours in the morning to uninterrupted 
work and spending the rest of the day 
as fancy might dictate. A forenoon’s 
work in her “den,” resulting in twelve 
to fifteen hundred words, she consid- 
ered a good day’s work. 

Although often spending her winters 
in the city, she always returned home 
for the summer, and her face was a 
familiar one to the inhabitants of her 
native town. 

As a youth I well remember first see- 
ing her, when on entering the country 
post-office one afternoon she was point- 
ed out to me by an old resident, who 
designated her as “the woman who 
writes stories for a living.” 

Her sudden death, in the prime of 
life and after a brief illness, came as 
a shock to the entire community, and 
many who never had known her per- 
sonally gathered at the village church 
to pay their tribute of honor and 
devotion. 

Her last story, “A Golden Sorrow,” 
completed but a few weeks previous to 
her death, seems in its title almost pro- 
phetic, viewed in the light of subse- 
quent events. Little did she dream, on 
finishing this manuscript, that her life- 
work was done and that she had laid 
down her pen never to take it up again. 

Her immediate circle of friends was 
small, and to them the loss is irrepara- 
ble. But who shall speak for the tens 
of thousands who, in her death, mourn 
for the author of “Dally” and “ Row- 
eny,” and who can hardly realize that a 
life which seemingly had in store such 
an abundant future is silenced forever ? 
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VII 
MOTHER AND SON 


Tue two men saluted each other 
gravely, and Shepard pushed a seat to- 
ward his guest, but Roarty did not sit 
down ; he stood with his hand on the 
chair, and said : 

“T reckon you'll have to humor him. 
There’s got to be some kind of a meet- 
ing, or he’s going round making him- 
self uncommon disagreeable about you ; 
and he has a lot of influence here. He 
ain’t a bad fellow, either, as men go ; and 
he’s got old-fashioned notions, as to 
wiping out things with blood, as I told 
you. You made him thundering mad 
that day when he called on you. I 
think, too, his having been smitten with 
that Yankee girlmakes him more of a 
highcockolorum than usual. You know 
it does have that effect on some?” 

It was rather curious to see the fire 
flash into Shepard’s blue eyes ; but not- 
withstanding this flash, he spoke more 
slowly and nonchalantly than usual. 

“So the hidalgo is smitten with a 
Yankee girl?” 

“Oh, yes, bad case—girl out of his set, 
too—poor, I s’pose—no blue blood, 
slikely’s not; don’t know what Men- 
doza’s mother will say when she knows 
it. He’s going to take the Leetes— 
that’s the name—out in his boat next 
week. He's planning quite an enter- 
tainment.” 

“Ah! He is, is he? Well, Mr. Roar- 
ty, I think I'll meet this principal of 
yours. Tell him pistols and dog- 
whips.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“No matter. Place out beyond the 
Soucheg Creek—follow the road until 
you come to the clump of wild orange 
trees at the curve. It’s solitary there. 
Time, eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Understand ?” 


‘“‘ Well, I’m trying to, but you go fast, 
don’t you?” 

“I go fast when I start. Is there any- 
thing more?” 

“ If there is, I'll arrange it. By Jove! 
Ain’t this a fine thing for this date? 
Good morning, Mr. Shepard.” 

And Roarty walked away briskly. 

Shepard spent a few moments stand- 
ing at his window before he left his 
room. He was very grave, and there was 
no fire in his eyes now. As he turned 
from the window he expressed his opin- 
ion of himself in these words : 

“T’ve no doubt I’m the greatest don- 
key in the United States.” 

Then he hurried to his breakfast, and 
then to Mrs. Warne’s lodging-house ; he 
was promising himself a long day with 
Miss Leete, and this prospect rather 
overshadowed the prospect for the next 
morning. 

At Mrs. Warne’s he was informed 
that the Leetes had suddenly gone to 
Jacksonville by the early train, but here 
was a note in case Mr. Shepard should 
call. 

So Shepard took the note without 
making any reply ; he thrust it into his 
pocket, where it seemed to warm his 
heart. Do forgive him, dear reader, for 
this fancy. If you have ever been in love 
you will both forgive and understand. 
He went to a solitary corner of the water 
battery and opened the envelope. Miss 
Leete wrote in long, dashing characters, 
and this was the first time he had seen 
her chirography. 

“It is my mother’s notion, this going 
to Jacksonville,” she said, without any 
preliminary address. “You must know 
that I would rather be in Augustine— 
with you. We are coming back to-mor- 
row afternoon. Perhaps you will call. 

GENEVIEVE.” 

Shepard’s eyes darted again to that 
little phrase, “with you.” His heart 
beat quickly ; he experienced a novel 
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and silly desire to kiss the bit, of paper 
he held in his hand; this desire he 
thought it best to resist. 

He didn’t know how he was going to 
get through the day. Sometimes he 
thought of the meeting for the morn- 
ing out beyond the Souc heg ; and when 
he thought of it the whole affair ap- 
peared impossible, preposterous. 

Toward night Mr. Roarty came to 
say that it was all right. He looked 
carefully at Shepard’s face as he said it, 
and he remarked audibly that it was “a 
beastly shame.” To this there was no 
response. Shepard persisted in his re- 
solve to have no second; he said he 
trusted everything to Mr. Roarty. 
When that gentleman was gone he had 
a passing wish that he had somebody 
to whom he could speak on the subject, 
and he thought of Lieut. Sublitt, but he 
had not seen Sublitt since that call on 
the Leetes ; he must have left the town : 
at any rate he did not know where to 
go to find him. 

As the night drew on, Shepard’s so- 
lemnity increased. He sat down in his 
room to write two letters, one to his 
mother and one to Vieve, but he ended 
by not writing anything. He could not 
believe in the rez lity of the arrange- 
ments that had been made. Before he 
went to bed he walked out to one of the 
stores and bought a strong dog-whip ; 
his eyes gleamed as he snapped the lash. 
He slept soundly and awoke in the early 
morning much surprised at himself. 
He had another impulse to write those 
two letters, and again he didn’t write 


them. He walked leisurely out to the 
rendezvous and was the first on the 
ground. 


It was one of those clear, magnificent 
Florida days when it is enough to be 
alive. On one of the wild orange trees 
a mocker was singing ; the sce nt of the 
yellow jessamine was in the air, and the 
vine was clambering over some scrub 
oaks near. Yes, it was good to be alive, 
and the young man took a deep breath. 
He very much wanted to keep alive ; 
but he meant to earn the right to use 
that dog-whip which he had brought 
with him; and he wished to convince 
José-Maria de Mendoza that he was not 
a coward. This was where Shepard 
was very foolish. Remember that he was 
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young, was really brave, and that it is 
hard to be thought ¢ owardly ; neverthe- 
less we who are wise know that this 
young man was wicked in thinking of 
exposing his life so uselessly. 

In five minutes, and exactly six min- 
utes before the time set, Mendoza and 
his second appeared. The three men 
exchanged ceremonious greeting. Ro- 
arty was cheerful, but then he could 
afford to be. He had brought a case of 
pistols which he requested Shepard to 
examine, but Shepard declined. Roarty 
grew more and more cheerful as he 
arranged his men; and it was almost 
with an air of gayety that he counted 
*one—two—three.” Then Mendoza 
fired, but his opponent did not raise his 
weapon: it was still in his hand and 
hung down as he had first taken it. 
Shepard was wondering where he had 
been hit ; then, with a suffocating sense 
of relief and gratitude, he concluded 
that he hadn’t been hit anywhere, and 
he began totremble. Making a violent 
effort, he subdued his tremor. He 
looked at the man standing opposite, 
and his sense of antagonism and hatred 
rose strongly. He glanced on the 
ground near him; there was the whip 
where he had thrown it. Then he 
realized that he still had a revolver in 
his hand and a right to use it. There 
was Mendoza standing stiff and motion- 
less, his black eyes dilated and fixed 
upon him. 

“You have a shot, Mr. Shepard,” 
marked Roarty. 

Mendoza at this did not stir so much 
as a fraction of an inch. But his op- 
ponent started and flung his pistol from 
him. He snatched up the whip he had 
brought and ran at the Spaniard with 
it raised. 

“ You’ve had your little game,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and now I'll have mine.” 

Mendoza was not nearly the equal in 
muscle of the man who made a grasp at 
his collar, but he threw up his arm to de- 
fend himself. He was caught, though, 
as an irate school-master might catch a 
boy, and Shepard lifted his whip; he 
had had a strong wish that he might 
send the lash stinging across Mendoza’s 
face. Now was his opportunity, and 
now, strange to tell, the wish suddenly 
left him. He dropped his arm, and the 
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whip-lash dangled to the ground. The 
impulse which had driven him on all at 
once seemed unworthy of him, beneath 
him. 

“Pshaw!” he cried, turning away, 
“this is not very manly sport—this 
makes me sick.” 

He had walked a few yards, when Men- 
doza, whose senses had been somewhat 
overpowered, ran after him and put his 
hand on his shoulder. The Spaniard 
was so angry that he could hardly 
speak. 

“That whip for me!” he said at last 
—“for me!” 

“Yes, for you, you pompous wind- 
bag you!” answered Shepard. “Are 
you tempting me to use it across your 
damned insulting mouth?” 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” from Ro- 
arty. 

“Pistols!” gasped Mendoza. “ We'll 
shoot again!” 

“No, we won't shoot again, either,” 
answered Shepard, savagely. ‘I’ve stood 
up there once just to stop your talk ; 
but once is enough. I was fool enough 
to care that you shouldn’t call me a 
coward. Call me what you please.” 

And Shepard wheeled away from the 
detaining hand. 

“No,” said Mendoza, “you’re not a 
coward. It’s my duty to say that.” 

“Allright. Glad you see your duty. 
You may continue to do your own 
shooting ; you won’t catch me to be 
mixed up in this sort of thing again ; 
not even to oblige you.” 

And this time Shepard insisted upon 
walking away. When he reached the 
barracks he sat down near the basin. 
He was indignant and humiliated, and 
he had not yet recovered from the sen- 
sation he had experienced when he 
stood quietly in front of the muzzle of 
that pistol. He would not have budged 
an inch for ten times his life; all the 
same, it had been a moment of horror 
which he was sure it would take years 
for him to forget. He resented the cir- 
cumstances ; he was ashamed that he 
had yielded to them ; and he was begin- 
ning to suspect that it would have been 
a finer thing if he had had moral cour- 
age, 

He took off his hat and passed his 
hand over his hair. 
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“Wonder if it has turned gray,” he 
said. 

Gradually, however, the quiet beauty 
of the place and the sweetness of the 
air blowing from the river calmed him. 
An hour later he was sitting there still, 
and it was here that Roarty found him. 
That gentleman came up smoking and 
sat down beside him. 

‘Rum time,” he remarked. 

“Very,” was the response, in a man- 
mer not at all cordial. 

Roarty took out his cigar and regard- 
ed it for some time before he said. 

“ Not so very rum either, when you 
come to know all about it.” 

These words were spoken with so 
much significance that Shepard turned 
sharply upon him. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, that you couldn’t kill a toad 
with that charge—blank cartridges— 
But don’t tell Mendoza. Don’t you tell 
him ; he’d be wanting more blood ; and 
I ain’t going to undertake the job of 
furnishing him with blood. I vow I’ve 
had enough of it.” 

“So I was standing here frightened 
to death before a blank cartridge,” 
said Shepard, slowly. 

“Were you frightened? ” 

«Of course I was.” 

“You didn’t show it. By Jove! 
You’ve got the sand. You stood like 
arock. Let’s shake.” 

Shepard extended his hand, but not 
with a good grace. 

“Twas a very poor joke,” he said, 
gravely. 

“So it was; I won’t be up to any 
such thing as that again, but I was at 
my wit’s end, and there was Mendoza 
in a state of mind; somebody might 
have done worse than I, and he was 
bound to make a rumpus. He must 
dislike you uncommonly. And you 
must have been very provoking. Really 
I did not know but he’d spit blood after 
that call he made on you. He meant 
to do the right thing then. I say, 
Shepard, it almost seems asif you and 
he were sparking the same girl. I'd be 
willing to lay anything that there’s a 
woman in the case.” 

To this Shepard made no response 
whatever ; he sat staring straight ahead. 

“Of course I don’t expect you to own 
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up to anything. Ill be trotting ; I’m 
going out in Marlowe’s yacht. Know 
Marlowe? Not? He has the best cham- 
pagne on the coast—Not that I care 
very much for any sweet wine. You 
just bear in mind that you're not to 
lisp, even to yourself, about those car- 
tridges. There'll be the biggest row 
you ever saw if you do; he'll want to 
fight everybody in Augustine.” 

“He won't fight me again unless ’tis 
with fists,” said Shepard. 

“All right; he won’t call you a 


coward. He’s curious; he hates you,,. 


but he’ll go out of his way after this to 
speak of yourcourage. Certainly there 
must be a woman in the case. Let me 
give youa word of warning, for I’ve 
taken a notion to you, Shepard. Don’t 
expect to succeed as a rival to Mendoza. 
Women seem to like that black face of 
his, and he has no end of money—can’t 
spend it all. You'll get left. 

“Ta! Ta! See you again, of course.” 

Mr. Roarty stroiled away, and pre- 
sently he could be seen walking on the 
sea-wall, a little cloud of cigar smoke 
blowing back from his head. 

After a time Shepard took a small 
boat, spread the bit of a sail and went 
out toward the Atlantic through the 
strait that separates Anastasia from the 
main land. He took down his sail be- 
fore he reached the strait and lounged 
away the rest of the morning on the 
water. 

But he could not regain his accus- 
tomed equanimity. He had had an 
extremely unpleasant joke played upon 
him, and he had been told that women 
liked Mendoza; women also liked 
money; Mrs. Leete frankly owned to 
her poverty, and to her love for wealth. 
Mrs. Leete had warned him not to be 
deceived by her daughter’s manner. 

“T seem to have received a great deal 
of warning,” he said aloud. Try as he 
would, he could not recover his good 
spirits. He grew more and more 
gloomy ; the loveliness of the sky above 
him and the water beneath him seemed 
but to accentuate this blackness. By 
the next afternoon, when Mrs. Leete 
and her daughter were expected, 
Shepard had had plenty of time to re- 
cover from this mood, but it still held 
sway overhim. He had recalled that 


Vieve had not mentioned the proposed 
excursion in Mendoza’s boat; she had 
been silent concerning that gentleman. 

In short, he was in a fine frame of 
mind when he stood waiting on the 
platform for the train from Jackson- 
ville. At last it came sliding up over 
the rails. 

There she was, with the terrier un- 
der her arm; and even his masculine 
eyes could see that she wore the same 
suit she had worn that time when he 
had first met her. She saw him and 
smiled ; she came directly to him as 
he stepped forward ; she had a frank 
way of ignoring the tricks belonging to 
so many girls—the pretending not to 
know he was present, the surprise at 
sight of him, and a thousand other 
make-believes. 

“T was wondering if you’d be here,” 
she said as she gave him her hand. 

Then he helped Mrs. Leete from the 
car ; he took their satchels. 

“Mother will have a carriage, if you'll 
get one,” she said, “and I'll walk.” 

“With me?” eagerly. 

“No alone,” she laughed. She 
looked unmistakably happy at seeing 
him, and presently, when the two were 
on the road, she asked abruptly, “ What 
has happened to you?” 

Then Shepard took a sudden re- 
solve. He had been thinking that he 
should not mention what had occurred ; 
now he changed his mind. 

“Do you really want to know?” He 
glanced away from her, but his eyes 
came back and were full upon her face 
as he answered, “I'll tell you; your 
Spaniard has happened to me.” 

He saw the quite indescribable change 
that came across her countenance ; but 
she responded instantly. 

“ My Spaniard? ” lightly, ‘‘ but I have 
not any. You must be confounding me 
with some other girl you know who, 
perhaps, has one. I have only a ter- 
rier.” 

As she spoke she turned to see if 
Carl were following. 

Shepard said nothing directly; he 
was thinking, or he called a process of 
fermentation going on in his mind by 
that name. 

“Won't you tell me?” she asked 
again. 





























“Mendoza—you know him?” She 
nodded gravely. 

“ José-Maria de Mendoza is greedy 
for human life—for my life in partic- 
ular just now,” went on Shepard ; “in 
fact, I couldn’t smooth him down the 
way he wished to be smoothed; he 
grew more and more savage, and de- 
manded a meeting—you know what a 
meeting means between two brave men, 
Miss Leete ? ” 

The young man’s tone was bitterly 





mocking. He laughed as he put his 
question. But the girl did not laugh ; 


she was quite white as she paused in 
her walk and turned toward her com- 
panion. He paused also and stood, 
with his hands in the pockets of his 
coat, gazing at Vieve. 

“You mean that you’ve been fight- 
ing?” she said slowly. 

“Something like that—or I thought 
SO. 

“ But they don’t fight duels in these 
days.” 

“That was my impression. A man 
is a supreme fool at least once in his 
life, you know.” The people who had 
arrived by train had gone on ; the road 
was solitary. Vieve laid her hand on 
the young man’s arm. She seemed to 
make an ineffectual attempt to speak ; 
she tried again and said : 

“You risked your life ?” 

“T thought so.” 

Her face suddenly hardened. Her 
hand dropped, and she hurried on. 
Shepard kept beside her. He also had 
become somewhat pale. 

“Miss Leete—Vieve,” he said at last, 
for it was evident that she would not 
break the silence. 

“Well?” her eyes straight ahead. 

But he had nothing to say, until at 
last he exclaimed : 

“T wish you would stop one mo- 
ment.” 

She paused directly, but it was dif- 
ficult for him to go on. He did not go 
on; he stood gazing at her, until she 
repeated that word “ Well?” 

“T don’t think I understand,” he said 
at last. 

“And I’m sure that I don’t under- 
stand,” was the response. 

; _“T seem to have offended you,” from 
1im. 
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‘Yes, you have, deeply,” from her. 

Shepard drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“Do you then feel such a fear that 
Mr. Mendoza may be injured ?” 

“Mr. Mendoza?” with a perceptible 
start. 

“ Certainly. 
of him ?” 

For answer the girl’s eyes came back 
to the man’s face. 

‘“* How blind a human being may be!” 
she cried. 

“ Blind ?” 
movement. 

“ Why, yes ; even Carl can see better, 
with all that hair over his eyes.” 

Shepard’s blood began to move again. 
She went on: 

“T was thinking of you, Mr. Shepard. 
Did you suppose you could suddenly 
say to me, ‘ Miss Leete, I have just been 
fighting a man,’ and that I should smile 
playfully and remark, ‘Indeed, and you 
were not killed, I perceive’? ” 

Now she smiled into his eyes; he felt 
that he was coming out of deep water, 
and perhaps he might live again. You 
will acknowledge that this clear-eyed 
New Englander was very much in 
love. 

“You were thinking of me? You 
care for me, then?” His breath rather 
impeded his speech. 

“Yes, I care for you—too much,” 

He seized her hands ; he appeared to 
be going to kiss them raptuously, but 
she withdrew them, saying : 

“This is the King’s highway — or 
would be if we still belonged to Spain. 

But he did not seem to hear her. 

“Tt was for me you were anxious, 
then?” in a manner that an observer 
would not have hesitated to call imbe- 
cile. And the observer was at hand in 
the form of Mrs. Niblo of Chicago, who 
came slowly walking along, attended by 
Mr. Long, bearing the camp-stool and 
the easel. She paused. 

“Oh, Miss Leete!” she exclaimed, 
“T hope I’m not intruding!” as if she 
had just unexpectedly entered a private 
room. 

Vieve raised her eyebrows, but she 
made no other response. She glanced 
across Mrs. Niblo and graciously greeted 
her attendant ; then she turned toward 
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Shepard and said that perhaps they 
might better be walking on. 

Mrs. Niblo almost shivered, as if she 
had had a dash of cold water in her 
face. 

“Charming girl, that Miss Leete,” 
remarked the adroit Mr. Long, who was 
still smirking from the effect of Vieve’s 
kindness. 

Mrs. Niblo gave him a glare; the 
poor young man cowered and added: 
‘a trifle bold, though.” 

Bold! She’s as brazen as a brass 
kettle.” 

“ Brass kettle,” murmured Mr. Long. 

“She has bewitched that’ Mr. Shep- 
ard.” 

“ And that rich Spaniard,” still adroit- 
ly. The wretched being received another 
glare, and thereafter wisely kept his 
mouth shut upon that topic. 

“She never'll get that Spanish fellow, 
try as she will.” 

Speechlessness on the part of Mr. 
Long. The two turned down another 
street. 

Meanwhile the other two had reached 
Mrs. Warne’s ; Shepard, who had left 
purgatory, and was about entering 
paradise, begged to be allowed to come 
in, but no; he might call in the even- 
ing. 

Then followed a series of days and 
evenings during which Shepard was so 
happy that, when he looked back upon 
the time, he wondered at himself. He 
asked now how he had ever for one in- 
stant felt any suspicion or jealousy. He 
experienced the intensity of that emo- 
tion which comes of the conviction that 
as one loves so he is beloved. He was 
thankful that Vieve let him see into her 
heart ; that she generously gave her 
love, and was not shy and strange. 
But she was piquant enough to prevent 
any possibility of monotony. 

“T've always suspected,” she said, 
one evening, asthey sat on the piazza, 
“that I had a really enormous fund of 
sentiment; and now I’m sure of it. I 
love to sit here and see the moonlight 
making those flickering china tree 
shadows, and smell the Florida smells— 
I don’t mean the sulphur water—and 
have you sitting beside me, Faxon.” 

She called him Faxon all the time 
now. There was a glow on her face, a 
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brilliance in her eyes. Her mother 
used to gaze at her and then say : 

“Really, Vieve, I never saw you look 
like this before ; you surprise me.” 

“T surprise myself, mother. I didn’t 
know it was such a glorious thing to be 
alive.” 

Mrs. Leete would say something to 
the effect that everything was fleeting 
and a hollow show, and end by remark- 
ing : 

“Vieve, you’re the last person in the 
world to be a poor man’s wife. Have 
you found out whether Faxon can earn 
his salt?” 

‘‘No; I don’t care for salt, as you 
know. I haven’t asked him a thing; 
he hasn’t told me a thing; and I don’t 

rant to know a thing.” 

Mrs. Leete would shake her head. 

“You make me think of your father,’ 
mournfully; and once she _ asked, 
“Where is Mr. Mendoza? ” 

“As if I knew where Mr. Mendoza 
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is 

It must be related that the excursion 
down the river in the Spaniard’s boat 
had never taken place. Vieve had made 
her mother write and say that she 
was sorry—‘“‘be really grief-stricken 
mother,” said the girl—that circum- 
stances had arisen making it necessary 
for her to deny herself the pleasure of 
that trip ; and Mendoza was not seen in 
the vicinity. Do you wonder that 
Shepard was in that mysterious locality 
known as the seventh heaven, also as 
the fool’s paradise. Pity the man or 
woman who has never been there ! 

This state of things continued for 
nearly three weeks. It was only the 
first of March, but summer, which had 
been hovering over this coast all winter, 
seemed now to have alighted, preening 
her wings for a long stay. 

On the second day of March, Shep- 
ard received a telegram from Hingham ; 
his mother was very ill. He flew to 
to Vieve with it. There was just half 
an hour in which to tell her and to 
catch the train to Jacksonville. She 
went with him to the station; he saw 
her face as she looked at him, while he 
stood on the platform as the cars 
started. She was pale with sympathy 
and apprehension; her eyes clung to 


his. 
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Then the inexorable revolving of the 
wheels had taken him out into the bar- 
rens where the new leaves and the new 
grass were springing up for the new 
life, and where the birds were aban- 
doning themselves to the spring that 
was in fact summer. 


It was dreary and cold on the shores 
of Massachusetts ; the wind blew sharp 
from Hingham harbor and stung the 
young man’s face as he ran up the path 
under the locust trees. He had tele- 
graphed and received messages from 
several towns on the way home, but 
he was possessed by the fear that, even 
since he left Boston, the last summons 
might have come. His eye darted to 
the door ; there was no crape upon it. 
She was alive, then. He thought he 
had not breathed fully since he started 
‘until that moment. A doctor’s car- 
riage was at the gate, and the doctor 
himself, an old friend, appeared from 
a side entrance. Shepard hurried to 
meet him, grasped his hand and held 
it in silence for an instant. 

“Glad you’ve come, Faxon,” the doc- 
tor said at last, not in a steady voice. 
“The sight of you'll do her more good 
than all the medicine in the world. 
Cheer up, my dear boy, I do think 
she'll pull through, though she’s had 
a close call ; yes, an awfully close call.” 

Faxon tried to respond, gave a great 
sob, and turned away. 

When he could speak hea sked, ‘‘ May 
I see her?” 

“See her? Yes ; go and sit with her, 
but don’t let her talk. I'll be in again 
to-night.” 

The young man went on into the 
house, choosing that entrance from the 
old-fashioned flower-garden which was 
now sodden with water and half-melted 
snow. Had the yellow jessamine been 
blooming anywhere in the world? But 
hark! what bird was that among the 
savins behind the barn? Truly 
the sun had turned toward the 
north ; that was a robin. 

In a few moments Shepard 
was sitting by the bedside ; his 
cool, firm hand was holding the 
thin, hot one, and eyes like his 
Owh were gazing with tender 
satisfaction on his face. The 
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mother did not care to speak for the 
first few days, but she was not quite 
happy unless her boy was with her; 
and he stayed close by her bed. On 
the third day he lifted her into the 
great chair he had wheeled to her 
couch; and he took his place beside 
her. She was gaining; there could be 
no mistake about that ; and at last she 
began to talk. She drew her wasted 
hand softly along his cheek. 

‘You were such a good boy to come,” 
she said. 

“To come! Why, I couldn’t have 
helped coming. But how slow the 
trains were! I felt that I must get out 
and walk; it seemed to me that if I 
walked I could hurry, should feel my- 
self doing something ; but to sit quiet- 
ly when the train stopped, and to see 
people laughing and talking—but that’s 
all over now—and you're getting well.” 

He pressed his face down on the 
caressing hand. She gazed at him with 
serious intentness before she said : 

“ Faxon, I think I can guess what it 
is.” 

He raised his head quickly. 

“Guess what it is?” he repeated. 

* Yes, yes. Don’t you think your 
mother knows you? Don’t you think 
she knows every nook and cranny in 
your nature better than you know your- 
self?” stroking his close-cropped hair. 

“T like to be known as you know me, 










Her mother used to gaze at her. 
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mother,” he answered. He guessed what 
she meant. 

“ At last you have met her,” said Mrs. 
Shepard. 

The young man raised his head ; he 
was thinking of Vieve’s face, as he had 
last seen it, while she gazed after him as 
the train went on; the memory of that 
face was as vivid and sweet as the sight 
of it had been. What was he that such a 
woman should love him? That she did 
love him gave him the very crown of life. 

“Yes,” he said, “at last I have met 
her.” 

A shadow came to the elder face, but 
it passed immediately. 

“Why didn’t you write about it to 
me?” she inquired. 

“T did try, and written words were so 
inadequate ; so are all words, mother. 
When you see her, you will think I am 
the luckiest man that ever lived—as I 
am.” 

He spoke ardently ; his whole coun- 
tenance was radiant. 

His mother smiled, a little sadly. 

“Of course this day was sure to come 
sooner or later. You must give me time 
to get accustomed to it. Anything that 
brings you happiness I shall weleome— 
you know that. But you haven’t seemed 
to care for women as many young men 
care, so I had insensibly begun to think 
that you might remain as you were 
while I lived. That was a foolish 
thought. Your hour has struck. I shall 
be very exacting. I shall want your 
wife to be worthy of you as I know 
you.” 

The speaker was leaning back against 
her pillows now. She spoke slowly and 
with the air of one who wishes to say 
what is on her mind. 

“Worthy of me!” Faxon laughed 
happily. 

“ Adapted to you, then,” she returned. 
“What appropriate wives mothers 

might select for their sons! What a 
pity they don’t have the right to do it!” 

“ Wait until you see her. But, moth- 
er, you mustn't talk too much.” 

“I'm able to talk now; I’m going to 
be much better soon, and then you may 
fly back to her, Faxon.” 

The mother’s eyes dimmed over, but 
she bravely kept back other tears that 
were waiting to come. 


“You're longing to fly back to her, 
Faxon ; don’t try to deny that; and I 
won't be hurt if you acknowledge it. 
"Tis but natural, natural,” she sighed ; 
“we are born, we grow up, we have our 
day of rapture, then we give place ; but 
we cling to our happiness, as I cling 
to you, Faxon. You know, since your 
father died, you’re all I’ve had. There, 
there, I won't talk like this any more.” 
She heid out her hand to him again. 
‘““Now, tell me about her. Is she a 
Southern girl?—but one sees few 
Southern people in Florida. I hope she’s 
one of our kind, Faxon—not an alien by 
nature ; but I don’t care much whether 
she has money or not.” 
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“‘T pon’t believe you'll think she’s an 
alien, mother,” replied the young man, 
“and she hasn’t any money ; of course 
we are not so low-minded as to care for 
that. Idon’t know much about them. 
Her father’s name is Jerome Leete ; he 
is a hardware dealer in a small way in 
Boston. She says she and her father 
understand each other; she says they 
are intimate friends; but I don’t think 
she and her mother are intimate friends. 
I should call Mrs. Leete rather merce- 
nary, rather vugar, though she is kind- 
hearted, too. 

“Mercenary? Vulgar?” 

“T’m perfectly frank with you, 
mother,” was the response ; ‘that’s the 
way she struck me; she’s agreeable, 
however, in a way. Her daughter is 
not one particle like her.” 

“You mean she does not seem like 
her.” 

“She is not like her; you mustn't 
encourage me, mother, or I shall talk 
all day about her.” 

“Do they know your cireumstances?” 

Shepard hesitated before he answered, 
then he said : 

“No; I haven’t given much informa- 
tion about myself.” 

“Ts that quite fair?” 

“Perhaps not; but it was my whim. 
Mrs. Leete began to put questions ; I 
told her that I hoped to be able to make 
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my wife comfortable. I must have been 
quite forbidding in my manner, for she 
did not insist as she might have done.” 

“She ought to have insisted. But 
you always did have whims, Faxon. 
Well, so did your father before you; 
only be as noble a manas he was. Now 
tell me more about her. Have you a 
picture ?” 

In response to this Faxon promptly 
put his hand to his breast pocket. His 
mother smiled, but her smile was rather 
tremulous as she said : 

“You're a real lover, aren’t you? 
And yet you seem just as much my lit- 
tle boy as you did fifteen years ago.” 

She held out an unsteady hand, and 
took the photograph. ‘I’m afraid to 
look at it,’ she said, and she did close 
her eyes for an instant. 

“You need not be afraid, though a 
picture is but a dull affair.” 

This confidently from Faxon. 

His mother looked at the bit of card 
inher hand. Vieve’s face was not pretty, 
but there was charm in it, brilliance, 
and, in some obscure way, a hint of pa- 
thos, too. The photographer had caught 
that expression of guilelessness which 
had at the first struck Shepard. He 
was gazing at the picture as his mother 
held it. Mrs. Shepard turned quickly 
and saw his eyes unveiled ; she turned 
back as quickly and suppressed the 
sigh. She was silent so long that her 
son said with wonder : 

ee Mother, you can’t help liking that, 

“No—no Of course I must like it. 
Is it truly a picture of her face?” 

“Yes, as excellent as such a thing can 
be. But you can’t guess at the be- 
witching changes in her—how her eyes 
will say one thing and her mouth an- 
other—how but you will laugh at 
me?” 

“I could not laugh at you. Go on.” 

Shepard rose from his seat; he be- 
gan walking about the room, his whole 
appearance alight. 

“T could not have imagined caring as 
I care,” he said ; “and I couldn’t speak 
in this way to anyone but you, mother, 
you and Vieve ; we call her Vieve, though 
she is really Genevieve. Do you like 
the name?” 


“Yea.” 








*T do—Genevieve. I carry her in my 
heart”; he spoke with inexpressible 
tenderness. “I would gladly die to 
make her happy—lI look forward to liv- 
ing with her with an emotion that it must 
be that no one ever felt before. To be 
with her—to take care of her—to share 
her feelings and her thoughts—mother, 
does every man love like this?” 

“Dear child!” murmured the 
woman,” every man can’t love like 
this—but every cup, large or small, is 
filled once, I suppose.” 

Faxon came to his mother’s chair and 
leaned over it. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “it is 
beautiful to be able to tell you all; I 
knew I could tell you and you would 
understand; I looked forward to this 
moment.” 

And so the mother and son talked, 
or rather he talked and she listened, 
until he saw that she was tired ; then he 
sat beside her in silence while she rest- 
ed and dozed among the pillows. 

She gained steadily, but she asked 
him to stay with her for a couple of 
weeks ; then he might go back to the 
South and return with Vieve and her 
mother, and by that time she would 
be able to see the girl. 

* And she loves you? 

“It seems impossible, doesn’t it ?— 
but I believe that she loves me ; yes, I 
can’t doubt her love. She isn’t one of 
those women who choose to make the 
men who love them unhappy—she re- 
sponds—she gives. Good Heavens! 
Mother how did it happen that I should 
have this glory, this delight bestowed 
upon me?” 

The young man seemed in a way 
transformed ; something mysterious, 
romantic and deifying had taken place 
within him. Yes, he was deified—that 
phrase is not too great to apply to the 
refined and sensitive man who, for the 
first time, loves and feels himself be- 
loved. 

The two weeks lengthened into three. 
Mrs. Shepard grew better all the time 
but she clung to her son so that he 
voluntarily stayed on. He wrote to 
Miss Leete and had many letters 
from her, missives so characteristic that 
to read them was almost like listening 
to her. Paragraphs of these he read to 
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his mother, and she, mother like, tried 
to penetrate by means of them into the 
soul of the writer. For the last three 
days before he left the North, ®#hepard 
did not hear, but that was because she 
was expecting him; she knew that he 
might start at any time now. It was 
almost April; old St. Augustine would 
be a bower of bloom; and now the 
Northern visitors would be flocking back 
to their homes, and the city would 
settle down into the languor of its sum- 
mer. Still there were some who were 
wise enough to stay through April ; then 
they knew something of the difference be- 
tween the South in winter and summer. 
Aiaong those people who lingered were 
Mrs. Leete and her daughter ; they had 
planned to stay until May. 

“We shall be going North so soon 
now,” Vieve had written in her last 
letter, “ that it may not be worth while 
for you to take the long journey down 
here again. I wonder what you will 
decide. You know whatI would like 
to have you do, do you not?” 


The day he left Boston Shepard tele- 
graphed to her that he was starting and 
that he should travel as fast as steam 
could take him. Then he set himself 
to restrain his impatience. He reckoned 
up the hours that must pass, and he 
counted them off as they went. As at 
last he approached Augustine he be- 
gan to hope that Vieve would be at the 
station to meet him ; it would be like 
her to come, and yet, perhaps, she 
would prefer to wait for him at the 
house. He watched as the train slowed ; 
there were many people there; he 
walked among them—no, he could not 
see her. He brushed against a girl 
who turned to glance at him; he un- 
covered and begged her pardon ; she 
smiled and bowed, then looked with a 
quickened interest in which seemed 
recognition. And now he saw that this 
girl was the same one whom he had 
heard singing that evening when he had 
first encountered Mendoza; he had seen 
her face plainly when she had come out 
in the moonlight for her cousin. 

An elderly woman who seemed to be 
a servant was with her now. The girl 
appeared to wish to speak to him ; after 
the first glance there came a certain 
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anxiety to her face ; Shepard, even in 
his haste and preoccupation, noticed 
this and wondered at it. He had made 
sure that Vieve was not there, and he 
was hurrying on, thinking that this rel- 
ative of Mendoza’s was beautiful in the 
dark, tropical way in which a Spanish 
girl should be beautiful, when a woman’s 
voice said quickly, close to him: 

“ Are you Mr. Shepard?” 

It was the elderly servant who had 
spoken. He halted, impatient and yet 
curious. 

“That’s my name.” 

“Miss Mendoza wishes to speak to 
you.” 

Of course the young man turned back 
directly, more curious still. But when 
he reached the platform where the girl 
stood, she was covered with confusion 
and blushing deeply. 

“You must forgive me,” she ex- 
claimed, speaking in the mellow voice 
Shepard immediately remembered. “I 
didn’t intend that Annette should go 
after you. It is a mistake.” 

** But you cried out that that was Mr. 
Shepard, and you had something to say 
to him,” explained Annette, with the 
manner of a servant who is also often a 
companion. 

The girl’s face showed such a crimson, 
her eyes looked so pleading and so 
alarmed, that Shepard’s concern for this 
awkward moment increased; and he 
could not help wondering keenly what 
it was possible she could have had in 
her mind that had prompted the ex- 
planation to which Annette had referred. 
But he could not ask; he could only 
assume that it was all a mistake. He 
stood bareheaded at the edge of the 
platform on which the girl was stand- 
ing; his face was full of the kindly, 
deferential feeling which the sight of 
her had called into life, which indeed, 
was his habitual attitude of mind toward 
the universal feminines ; that this atti- 
tude should be somewhat more well- 
defined at sight of a beautiful woman 
is but masculine human nature. 

“Please don’t be disturbed, Miss 
Mendoza,” he said. ‘ Indeed, you need 
not feel thus.” 

He saw that he must go, for her em- 
barrassment would but increase ; so he 
bowed respectfully and walked away. 
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He was thinking that he would tell 
Vieve ; perhaps another girl would be 
able to explain what he could not un- 
“derstand. 

There were the china tree in Mrs. 
Warne’s yard, and the opoponax shrub 
—and how warm it was!—and it was 
surely a little strange that Vieve was 
not on the piazza in the shade of those 
trees. She would know just when that 
train was expected. Had she been out 
in a boat?—had she been delayed ? 

For the first time a shadow, a faint 
shadow passed over his mind. He might 
have been wrong in thinking that she 
would feel as eager and impatient as 
she felt. He wished to be reasonable— 
as if a genuine lover was ever reason- 
able! 

He knocked on the door, which was 
slightly open; the rustle of approach- 
ing skirts made his pulses beat still 
harder, then they seemed to stop chok- 
ingly as Mrs. Warne, short and stout 
and matter-of-fact, appeared in the en- 
trance. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “It’s you, is it, 
Mr. Shepard? Won’t you come in?” 

Did she look at him curiously? But 
that must have been a fancy. 

“T called to see Mrs. and Miss 
Leete,” he responded. “If they are out 
I will call again.” 

“Yes, they are out,” hesitatingly ; “in 
fact, they are gone. I guess you must 
have missed a letter, Mr. Shepard ; they 
went almost a week ago.” 

To the North?” quite calmly and 
with a fixed smile. 

“Well, they started North; they 
didn’t tell me their plans, It appeared 
to me that it was real sudden.” 

Shepard gave a scrupulously polite 
parting salutation and walked down the 
path ; he found some difficulty in open- 
ing the gate, but at last it swung be- 
neath his hand and he hurried along the 
street. He was saying to himself that 
just the missing of a letter would make 
all this difference. Mrs. Leete and her 
daughter had unexpectedly formed 
different plans, and it was accident that 
was the cause of his ignorance of these 
plans. He would go to the post-office, 
though it was not in the least proba- 
ble that he would find anything there ; 
he would simply have to wait. To his 


surprise there was a letter from Vieve. 
He leaned against the window and 
opened Jit. 

“It’s all happened in the strangest 
way,” it began abruptly, “ but mother 
and I are going up the coast to a place 
on the Georgia shore, called Peace 
Lodge ; the town, if there is any town, 
is Trueville. Please, please come up 
there as soon as you can.” 

The last sentence made it possible to 
breathe «gain. The young man straight- 
ened himself ; he tried not to feel weak 
from the sudden reaction; where was 
Trueville? Perhaps the postmaster 
would know. 

“That you, 
things ?” 

A hand on his shoulder emphasized 
the questions. It was Roarty, who had 
some papers and letters, and who was 
perspiring and red in spite of his white 
duck suit. 

“Where is Trueville ?” inquired Shep- 
ard without any previous greeting. He 
was too absorbed to notice a certain 
close regard which the other gave him. 

“Trueville? Why, I think it’s up the 
Georgia coast somewhere; in fact, I 
I know it is. But you’re not going to 
Trueville, of all places ‘in the world ?” 

“Why not?” sharply, but not wait- 
ing for any reply, and adding more 
carelessly, “ Yes, I’m starting the mo- 
ment I can find out how to doit. Can 
you tell me?” 

“T?” hesitatation: “Yes, I can tell 
you. You have to take a train that'll 
leave you ten miles away, in the pine 
barrens—then you get to Trueville as 
best you can ; beastly trip, if there’s no 
one to meet you. Do you expect any 
one?” with a sharpening of his glance. 

But Shepard did not reply ; indeed 
he only noticed that the information 
was not usefully definite. 

“Thanks,” he responded hurriedly, 
“T’'ll find out somewhere.” 

He went quickly out of the building, 
but he was followed by Roarty, who 
said : 

“Tf you're really going? 
with a question in his tone. 

“Really going?” impatiently, “ cer- 
tainly.” 

Then I can tell you exactly how to do 
it.” Roarty took out his watch. “You've 


Shepard? How are 


” 


—pausing 
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just a quarter of an hour, but that’s 
time enough. There’s one train in the 
morning and one at night. You can 
catch the afternoon train. Going to 
stay long?” 

Roarty seemed to put this question in 
spite of himself. 

Shepard laughed ; 
rising. 

“Don’t know 
stay,” he answered ; 
there.” 

The elder man stood just outside the 
building and watched Shepard as he 
hastened down the street ; as the young 
man passed out of sight Roarty gave his 
shoulders a shrug. “Oh, the devil!” 
he said, under his breath. ‘“Here’s a 
go!” and he repeated his first phrase 
with even more unction, adding, “I’ve 
a great mind to start up there myself. I 
smell brimstone—but then you can 
smell brimstone anywhere in Florida. 
I’ve nothing to do. I vow I will go.” 

When the north-bound train left Au- 
gustine both Shepard and Roarty were 
aboard of it. Of course they must go 
to Jacksonville first ; you could in those 
days do nothing by land without first 
reaching that city. 


his spirits were 


anything about my 
‘‘first I want to get 


Roarty was right; they were in time ° 


to start out again toward the North. 
The night had come when the two men 
left the crawling, shackly train of the 
branch road that ended in Trueville 
township. 

It was not until Shepard put foot 
on the platform that he knew that 
Roarty had come too. As for the latter 
gentleman, in spite of his coolness, he 
showed some confusion. He rallied, 
however, and remarked : 

“Yes, here Iam; I’ve been up here 
once or twice. Great country, ain’t it? 
There’s a man that knows how to cook 
wild turkey hereabouts, and chicken. 
He'll take us in. It’s too late to go 

anywhere to-night.” 

She ypard looked about the dingy, sol- 
itary station ; a few darkies were leis- 
urely examining the new-comers. One 
of them came forward. 

“ Hotel, gen’l’men ?” he said. Roarty 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“He means Bearse’s, over here,” he 
remarked ; “it’s all the place there is. 
Come on, Shepard. Whatever you're 
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going to do, you can’t do it till morn- 
ing.” 

This was so evident that the young 
man followed, making no objections. 
Roarty had the good sense not to in- 
trude upon Shepard, as he sat on the wide 
veranda after supper. It was a thick, 
murky night, with no wind. The frogs 
were piping somewhere very near, there 
was the scent of unseen flowers, but 
mostly the odor of tobacco and smoke 
drowned every other odor. The land- 
lord, a man with a faded yellow beard 
and an enormous paunch, sat down 
near Shepard. There were no other 
guests, save these two passengers from 
the train. 

“How do you get to Peace Lodge ?” 
inquired Shepard, and he was told that 
the Lodge was eight miles away, on the 
coast. You get there on horseback 
usually, as ‘twas a bad road, and car- 
riages didn’t go, if they could help it. 
This in a comfortable drawl, between 
puffs at a pipe. Was the stranger 
reckoning to go to the Lodge? Yes, he 
was, and ‘he wanted a horse by daylight. 

Weary from travel, knowing that 
Vieve was only a few miles away, Shep- 
ard slept. He was up before the sun, 
but it was hard getting the lazy negroes 
todoanything. They protested that the 
horses hadn’t had their breakfast. While 
he was talking with them, a window was 
thrown open and Roarty called out, 

“ Off, Shepard ?” 

“Tf I can ever get a horse. How long 
does it take to go to Peace Lodge ?” 

“The Lodge? Youain’t going there?” 

“Yes,” coldly. Shepard began to 
resent this interference. 

“Gad! you’d better let me go with 
you. I know the way. Hold on, I’m 
coming down.” 

So it happened that the two men 
started together. It was a cloudless 
hot day; their horses were lazy, and 
eight miles seemed a long distance. 

“Odd for you to be going to the 
Lodge,” remarked Roarty. 

“ Why odd?” 

Shepard didn’t want to talk, but he 
responded in an uninterested way. 

“Why, because I call it queer for 
you to be visiting Mendoza.” 

Shepard turned in his saddle; he 
began to suspect that his companion 
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was a trifle “off.” Then he shrugged 
his shoulders; he said nothing. But 
his face hardened more and more as 
the time passed. Sometimes they rode 
through pine woods and over a thick 
rarpet of the needles; sometimes the 
horses went fetlock deep through heavy 
sand. Here and there was a negro hut. 
At last they came to a turn of the road 
upon an elevation, and off to their right 
they saw the ocean a shining blue. 

“The Lodge is beyond there, at that 
curve, in among the live oaks,” said 
Roarty. 

Shepard saw chimneys rising from 
a dark roof. He looked away from his 
companion as he asked, 

“Does that place belong to Men- 
doza?” , 

“Yes; he sometimes has a party 
there ; it’s a quaint old plantation house, 
quite interesting. Who is that?” 

Roarty asked this question abruptly. 
A woman was coming along the path 
under the pines, a woman who was 
dressed in something having the effect 
of white. She was walking lightly and 
with an appearance of eagerness, an 
open parasol leaning on her shoulder 
and not shading her head, upon which 
she wore no hat. 

Shepard glanced, then he pulled in 
his horse and dismounted ; he thrust 
the bridle through his arm and hurried 
to meet the lady. What mattered it 
now—all the impatience and the ques- 
tioning? There was Vieve coming to 
meet him. She had evidently been ex- 
pecting him. Roarty’s second glance 
made him turn his horse into a bridle 
path he knew and gallop away, and as he 
galloped he muttered, “Gad! Here’s a 
kettle of fish! I wonder.why I care 
about that Northern chap—but the fact 
is I do.” 

Shepard hurriedly flung his horse’s 
bridle over a branch. He took Vieve’s 
extended hands ; she let him hold them 
a moment, then she pulled them away 
and clasped them about his neck. She 
laid her head on his breast and he held 
her, bowing his face to her hair. It 
was a solitary place, no one was likely 
to see them. The man was thinking 
that this was compensation for anything 
he might have suffered; or rather he 
was not thinking at all. 


“You stayed so long.” 

The girl spoke without changing her 
position ; she even seemed to cling still 
closer ; there was a catch in her breath 
as she spoke. 

“‘T know it was long ; but did it seem 
so to you?” 

He kissed her hair softly and repeat- 
edly. 

“Long? It was fatally long,” with 
the same sob. 

He smiled; he could smile now with 
a tender reproach for her extravagant 
terms. He lifted her face and kissed 
her mouth ; she murmured something 
which he did not hear. 

A little dog with long hair and a lav- 
ender bow of ribbon came out from 
among the trees, where he had gathered 
leaves and pine-needles upon himself ; 
he gave a greeting of one sharp bark, 
then recognized and again accepted as 
necessary this young man’s presence. 
But neither his mistress nor her com- 
panion paid the slightest heed to him, 

At last Vieve raised her head and 
looked up at Shepard-; she looked in 
his eyes for an instant before she said : 

“T was afraid you would not come.” 

Her gaze wandered and then returned 
to his, and now he saw something inex- 
plicably mournful. 

“How could you be afraid I would 
not come? Nothing could have kept me 
away. What has been troubling you?” 

She had none of her high spirits ; she 
was very different. Instead of replying, 
she put her head back on his breast and 
said : 

“T wish you had not gone—oh, I wish 
you hadn’t left me!” 

“Vieve! what can you mean? You 
know why I went. Dearest, you are in 
trouble. I don’t understand. And I 
don’t understand why you are here at 
Mendoza’s; they told me that Peace 
Lodge is Mendoza’s place. 1 can’t en- 
ter his house—I don’t think I can do 
that; you knew it and came to meet 
me. I wish you were not here.” 

Shepard spoke slowly, trying to make 
his tone calm; but in truth he was 
greatly bewildered. 

“Oh, yes,” she responded, “I am in 
trouble. I tell you, you ought not to 
have left me—no, no,” more violently, 
“you shouldn’t have gone, or if you 
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must go, you should have taken me with 
you. Faxon,” her voice breaking, “ why 
didn’t you take me with you?” 
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She had withdrawn from him, and 
now stood with her hands pressed to- 
gether, her eyes fixed on his face. 


(To be continued.) 


THE POET WHO BECAME A PHILOSOPHER 


By Zelia Margaret Brown 


NCE on a time a youth wrote a 
poem embodying the purest and 


loftiest sentiment of his soul, 
and, after the manner of some young 
poets, he read it to his friends. They, 
with one accord, declared it to be a 
triumph of literary art. So the poet 
said: ‘I will give this masterpiece to 
the world, and Fame will come knock- 
ing at my door, humbly entreating ad- 
mittance.” But the editors, one and all, 
strangely blinded to the beauty of true 
literature, refused to print the poem. 

At last the poet, in disgust, thrust it 
away in a corner, where it lay forgotten 
for more than a year. 

But it chanced that at a house-clean- 
ing time it was brought to light. The 
poet sat down and read it through care- 
fully, and then said: ‘Can it be pos- 
sible that I ever thought this worthy to 
be placed before the public? Did I in- 
deed ever think those thoughts on this 
subject, and did I clothe it in this crude 
phrase? The theme alone is good.” 

Then he began to work. The poem, 
completely worked over, was finished at 
last, and the friends who now heard it 
compared it with the choicest gems of 
the immortal poets. But the author 
had grown cautious by experience. 

“This must be my passport to Fame,” 
he said, “and I will not give it to the 
world now. I will be wiser in a year.” 

So the poem was laid away, and the 
poet worked all that year on other 
things, but ever with a view to the per- 
fection of his masterpiece. 

At the end of the year he found that 
his labor had not been in vain, for he 
could improve the poem still more. 
His friends urged him to print it, but 
he said: “Not yet. I must make it 
' perfect first.” As the years went on he 











changed it more and more, but one day 
a listener said: “I do not like it thus; 
it was better as you had it a year ago.” 
The poet gave him a pitying smile, and 
understood that the man’s soul could 
not rise to the thoughts. 

The poet grew old, but still spent his 
time rearranging his poem. His friends 
had ceased to care to hear it read, but 
each year, as he found he could add 
something to the lines that had before 
seemed perfection, he loved it more 
and more. 

One day he stood face to face with 
Death. 

“My masterpiece,” he said to one 
that stood by ; “bring it to me.” 

He read the lines over with his heart’s 
love expressed in his trembling voice. 
But there was uo admiration in the 
listeners’ faces—only tender patience 
with the folly of one beloved. 

‘Shall you give it to the world now?” 
asked one. 

“Nay,” he said; “the world could 
not understand. No one understands 
but God and me. I shall take it to 
God.” And he held the paper in the 
candle-flame till the last blackened 
fragment fluttered to the floor. Then 
the gray mantle of the angel wrapped 
him about, and he walked into the 
Valley of the Great Shadow which leads 
into Perfect Peace. 

Now, this poet lived long, long 
ago. 

Here are the questions : 

When did the poet become a philos- 
opher, and when did he become a poet 
again? Or was he a philosopher at all? 
And which is better—to be a poet or a 
philosopher? Or are poets and philos- 
ophers one and the same ? 
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FREIBURG 


IN BADEN 


By Katharine Farrand Reighard 


A’ you go up the Rhine on your 
way to Switzerland you take the 
train at Mainz and skirt along 
the western edge of the Black Forest 
until you come to Freiburg, about an 
hour’s ride north of Basle. Ifjyou:stop 
off there, you will want to, linger, for 
to stay there is to live in) & peaeeful 
state of rest and sweet simplicitys’ The 
Black Forest, with its beautifulpvalleys 
and mountains covered withsodorous 
pine trees, gives a sense of sweetseque 
rity, and yet there is no feeling of being 
shut in, for the valley to the west 
stretches off, with its green, fertile 
fields, to the Rhine, twelve miles away, 
and the blue Alsatian Mountains loom 
up in the hazy distance. 

Freiburg, now in Baden, dates back 
from 1091. It was founded by Berthold 
IL., Duke of Ziihringen, and after the 


line~became extinct for four hundred 
years it helonged to the House of Haps- 
burg, amd was captured and returned 
thiree times by the French to the Aus- 
trians.* The Breisgau, a possession of 
the House of Austria, of which Frei- 
burg, was the capital, was annexed to 
Baden yn 1806 by the treaty of Press- 
burg, And was restored to the House 
et Z#hringen. 

Of course this curious old city pro- 
jécts and devises new enterprises and 
grows with a modern German impetus ; 
but to us Americans the heart of the 
city lives in the past, still keeping its 
two frescoed gates, now the home of 
many pigeons, entire. 

One wanders about the queer streets 
with the feeling of being transported 
back to the Middle Ages, but it is diffi- 
cult to produce this impression on pa- 
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per. For who can describe the narrow 
intricate ways, the odd-frescoed, gabled 
houses, and the great roofs breaking 
out, from eaves to ridge-pole, with doz- 
ens of dormer-windows! 

Along the sides of the cobble-paved 
streets flow pure streams from the 
River Dreisam, which brings its cool 
waters from the picturesque mountains 
and hills, and gives the town a most 
agreeable freshness in the hot summer. 
The cathedral, with a resemblance to 
that of Strasburg, is one of the finest 
and most perfect Gothic structures in 
existence. It is of dark red sandstone, 
and as one looks over the city from the 
Schléssberg its color tones in with the 
soft red tiles of the roofs of the houses. 

The old university, founded in 1456, 
was held in an old monastery. Here 
Berthold Schwartz as a monk worked 
and experimented, and, as the Frei- 
burgers say, discovered gunpowder. 
The building has been* abandoned for 
some time, and is now used as a sort of 
storage place for the overflow from the 
city hall, a quaint old building standing 
near by, covered with brilliant frescoes, 


and opposite this is the statue of the 
gunpowder inventor. 

Passing down through crooked alley- 
like little streets one comes suddenly 
upon the New University, built in 1600. 
This is also upon the plan of the old 
monasteries, and after passing through 
the gate one enters upon the inner 
moss-grown court, and seems to be 
carried back to those early centuries. 
Many of the lecture-rooms open upon 
this court, with its green freshness, and 
oftentimes it is filled with gesticulating 
students. There is one room of inter- 
est to the modern American student, 
and that is the university prison. As 
the students are amenable only to the 
university authorities they often have to 
serve their penalty here, and many of 
the corps students pride themselves 
upon their occupancy there. The mod- 
ern “buildings of the present univer- 
sity and the laboratories are in quite 
another part of the town. 

The newer growth of the city radiates 
outside of this old centre and is of the 
ordinary German architecture, and is 
especially characterized by the villas 
and fine gardens about it. Walks 
and paths lead up the valleys and 
over the hills and into the mountains 
of the Black Forest, so that if one 
wisked, she could take a different walk 
every day in the year. These paths are 
always in excellent condition, and even 
in winter the snow is cleared off those 
that lead up the Schlissberg. The 
Germans have a great love for nature 
and out-door life, and show their inter- 
est by keeping up these paths and pro- 
viding seats at all the points where 
there are beautiful views. Early in the 
spring the words “ Wald Heil” on lit- 
tle banners stuck up in prominent 
places greet the eye as one hastens 
through the bustling streets. Who but 
the nature-loving German, or perhaps 
the Japanese, would think of hanging 
out banners along the streets telling the 
busy people spring has come? The soft 
air and sweet odors allure one to go 
and seek health in the forest. It is no 
uncommon sight to meet shopkeepers 
with their wives and families strolling 
over the mountain paths during the 
busy part of the day. What an un- 
heard-of thing it would be for our hus- 
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tling American merchants to fritter 
away their time in this pursuit. 

The Germans follow their bent for 
pleasure with the usual earnestness so 
characteristic of them. It strengthens 
one’s faith in human nature when one 
sees the whole-hearted zest with which 
the entire family with an appreciation 
for simple pleasure enters into the en- 
joyment of a holiday. 

It may be that the housing of the 
Germans may have much to do with 
their fondness for outside enjoyment. 
The houses of the middle class as well 
as of the working class are very limited. 
‘The size of the house is not regulated 
by the size of the family. A salon, 
a dining-room, two bedrooms and a 
kitchen usually ex- 
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haunts. In the middle of the forenoon 
they meet friends, who all take a bite 
and sup and the inevitable cigar, and 
chat at the beer table, and in the mean- 
time business goes or not. 

The character of these cafés is very 
respectable. Husbands take their wives 
and families without fear or seruple. 
There may be some hilarity but almost 
never any coarseness or loudness, and 
in the evening they are filled with 
well-behaved people. Naturally there 
are large quantities of beer drunk, for 
their thirst, that Tacitus mentioned so 
many centuries ago, is still all-power- 
ful and well-eatered to. 

Unquestionably one gets an idea of 
provincial life from the picturesque 





haust the capacity 
of the house. There 
is here little com- 
fort for the elders 
of a large family, 
and they have very 
little facility at all 
for entertainment in 
their own homes as 
we do. Their par- 
ties and festive af- 
fairs are held in the 
gasthaus or hotel, 
and almost invari- 
ably all wedding 
parties are here en- 
tertained after their 
return from the ea- 
thedral. The Ger- 
mans are social if 
they are anything, 
and thus the restau- 
rants, cafés and beer 
gardens have be- 
come the resort of 
thousands who 
would stay at home 
if there were more 
room. The cafés 
possess attractions 
which are to most 
classes irresistible. 
It is astonishing 
how much time the 
men waste during 
the day, not to speak 
of the evening, in 
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Stadt-garden of a summer night. The 
garden is filled until every chair has an 
occupant. The merry throngs of gay 
people sitting about under the brilliant- 
ly lighted trees are listening to the ex- 
cellent music played bya fine band. At 
one table may be seated whole families, 
at others soldiers and civilians, still at 
others groups of students, with their 
funny little caps and corps regalia, and 
their faces seamed and slashed with 
scars like a patchwork quilt. The 
practice of duelling among the students 
holds full sway in Freiburg, and there 
is no sight commoner than groups of 
students swaggering along the streets, 
oftentimes plastered up in a way that 
might excite pity, if it were not for the 


proud and self-satis- 
fied air that indicates 
the absurdity of it. 
This gay scene, with 
no contention to mar 
the harmony, gives us 
hurried, prosaic 
Americans the im- 
pression that perhaps 
they are solving the 
problem that life is 
worth living. 

These cafés serve 
their purpose ; in one 
way they take the 
place of a club-room, 
where all sorts of de- 
bates are held by the 
working men or kau- 
flente. In a certain 
sense they take the 
place of the newspa- 
pers, which are not at 
all free to say things 
openly ; in this way 
they act as centres of 
information. Here 
people exchange their 
opinions, and in turn 
pass them on to other 
circles. 

The other recrea- 
tions of the people 
are the concerts and 
theatres. The love 
of music is a national 
trait, for every one 
seems to have a pas- 
sionate fondness for 
both instrumental and vocal music. 
This characteristic shows itself in the 
high standard of taste which exists in 
every class of society, even among thie 








peasantry. No country has so many 
songs, and in no country is there given 


so much attention to singing. The chil- 
dren are taught it rigorously in the 
schools, and the soldiers are as system- 
atically trained in singing as they are 
drilled in marching. Freiburg has, like 
all German cities or towns, a stock thea- 
tre, with regular operatic and theatrical 
companies, and every one seems to rec- 
ognize the educational value of it. For 
they take the theatre far more seriously 
than we do. The prices seem to us ab- 
surdly small, ranging for the finest 
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operas from four marks, or a dollar, to 
fifty pfennigs, or twelve cents. 

The operas are, needless to say, su- 
perb, and, although the attractions in so 
small a city in the winter time are rath- 
er few, one feels fully repaid by the 
quiet social life varied by these operas, 
concerts, and plays. There are times 
when the whole air seems to throb and 
thrum with music from the various 
bands, and yet it is something to be in 
this atmosphere of music. The only 
way is to go into one of the gardens 
and give yourself over to it. Thus it 
chances to be possible to have delight- 
ful music and to see the Germans drink 
beer and gossip in pleasant friend- 
ship. 

Often at six o'clock or earlier of a 
morning one is awakened by strains 
from a military band. As the musicians 
go by, the air is filled with the sounds of 
trumpets and drums. After the band 
comes an array of officers in bright uni- 
forms glittering in the sunshine, upon 
prancing and curvetting horses, and 
rank upon rank of cavalry, splendidly 
mounted men who ride superbly, follow. 
The clatter of the hobnailed boots upon 
the cobble-stones, and the regular beat 
of hundreds of soldiers, the jangling of 
swords, the occasional word of com- 
mand, the onward march of well-trained 
regiment after regiment to the drill- 
grounds outside the city is an almost 
daily sight in Freiburg. Speaking of 
soldiers, Freiburg is full of them. Three 
huge caserns in different parts of the 
city are crowded with troops, 25,000 in 
number, as many as we recently had 
in the whole of the United States. 
Every man is obliged to serve continu- 
ously three years, and every man be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty- 
five must go with his regiment into 
‘amp or barrack several weeks in each 
year, no matter if the crops go unhar- 
vested in the field or customers go un- 
served in the shop. The young ofticers— 
and most of them are fine-looking fel- 
lows in elegantly fitting uniforms—are 
everywhere. A young captain lounging 
down Kaiserstrasse, in his trim, fresh 
uniform, white kid gloves and shining 
boots, with jangling spurs and clanging 
sword, raising his hand in a condescend- 
ing salute toa lower soldier or, with 
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exquisite grace, to a young woman, is a 
sight worth beholding. 

To be a happy traveller one must be 
willing to adapt one’s self to the foreign 
diets. At first this seems hard to do, as 
there is a homesickness of palate and 
stomach that is as decided as any other 
nostalgia. Grapes may assert that they 
are grapes with purple insistence, but 
there is an unfamiliar flavor about them 
to Americans; and it is so with every- 
thing else; no matter how perfect the 
fruits of the field may be, the native 
flavor is evident. The nationality of the 

various foods is so well defined that, in 
order to enjoy fully their perfection, 
one must bribe the memory and palate 
into forgetfulness, and arouse one’s en- 
thusiasm to delight in the novelty of 
tasting new dishes. The first thing to 
do is to follow the apostolic injunction 
“To eat what is set before you and try 
to find satisfaction in so doing.” It is 
evident that the Germans love to eat, 
for they have five meals a day. This 
was a little hard for us when we first 
arrived, for we ate heartily at each meal. 
The repast at four o'clock, vesper brod, 
is especially the gossipy meal for the 
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women. At this hour is the famous 
kaffe klatch, where ten or twelve women 
meet, work in hand, and visit with a 
sociability that only a German knows. 
Shortly after our arrival there, to give 
you an idea how persistently we ate, we 
were asked to a kaffe klatch to be fol- 
lowed by a supper. Sharply at four 
o'clock coffee and cake were served, 
followed by work and chatting, with a 
walk in the garden ; and, as the occasion 
was a little more festive than usual, at 
six o'clock in the bowered garden we 
were served with what we should call a 
pudding, rice cooked in red wine, 
served with raspberry sauce. We sat 
at supper at eight o'clock, at which 
were served seven courses, and with it 
all red and white Rhine wines, about as 
it would be served here at home, except, 
of course, the nationality of the dishes. 

The gentlemen then returned to the 
dining-room to smoke and take more 
wine, and later on, when they came to 
the salon, the maids brought in beer 
and pretzels. It was all very festive and 
hospitable, but one could not help but 
feel that “Enough is as good as a feast.” 


The most exciting event of the day is 
the trip to the market, which is held 
in the open platz about the cathedral. 
Here at an early hour are gathered the 
market-women from the plains, valleys, 
and villages of the Black Forest, for 
about twelve miles around Freiburg. 
There are rows upon rows of benches, 
upon which sit these picturesque wom- 
en from Elzthal, Glottersthal, Simon- 
wald, and other villages. Many of them 
are in their striking peasant costumes 
and Alsatian head-dresses, with their 
baskets of lettuce, yellow carrots, red 
beets, purple egg-plant, scarlet toma- 
toes, and the glorious unsurpassed Ger- 
man cherries all at their feet. About 
themare booths for the sale of fish, meat, 
brooms, brushes, and trifles, from hats 
and cravats to needles, china, wax- 
birds, and paper-flowers. This festive 
scene grows exciting as the morning 
alvances ; soldiers, priests, officers, la- 
dies, and white-aproned Dbare-headed 
servants galore are all talking and laugh- 
ing and bickering in their trading, with 
the eagerness of people who dearly love 
to make a noise. The brilliant color- 
ing of the fruits and vegetables, the 
blue and white sun-umbrellas over the 
rows of benches, the gay greens, reds, and 
purples of the costumes, and the many 
curious head-dresses of the peasants, 
the bright uniforms of the soldiers, the 
clanging of the swords, the noise and 
chatting of the people, and above it all 
arising the fagade of the beautiful ca- 
thedral, all in sharp outline against a 
cloudless sky, leave an indelible picture 
in the mind’s eye. 

The German women possess a charm 
that is peculiarly their own. They are 
modest and simple in manner, and care- 
fully educated to become simple home- 
loving thrifty housewives. In Lotte, 
Goethe has given us a picture of the 
perfect housewife cutting bread and but- 
ter. It is curious to see the double nat- 
ure of the German character, a mixture 
of prudence and sentiment. They heave 
a naive way of expressing their senti- 
ment that an American might feel, but 
would hesitate to show. As we were 
going from Interlaken to Berne one 
day in Switzerland, on the railway that 
curves along the Lake of Thun, just 
as the lake was fading from our sight a 
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German lady in our car rose to her feet 
with a deep bow toward the lake. She 
pressed her hand upon her heart and 
said, “Adieu, adieu, most beautiful 
lake!” They have a great love for po- 
etry and literature, yet their daily life 
seems to be in marked contrast to 
this sentiment. Every few days in the 
local papers appear advertisements of 
gentlemen for wives. These produc- 
tions are matter-of-fact and sensible n 
the extreme. They only demand a rea- 
sonable amount of money as a marriage 
portion, but always the wife advertised 
for must be home-loving with domestic 
virtues of every description. 

The girl’s education is more homely 
and her life more restricted than an 
American girl’s. She is well trained in 
private schools in history, literature, and 
French and English, and of course music. 


The education of the 
German women aims to 
preserve individuality of 
sex, to develop intelli- 
gence and capacity, but 
never at the expense of 
the feminine side of nat- 
ure. With them their 
life’s attainment, or 
“woman's sphere,” is 
that of a ‘wife and 
mother, and their edu- 
cation is such as to fit 
them to fulfil their pur- 
pose in life, although 
the census gives one 
million more women 
than there are men. A 
German woman never 
looks forward to being 
independent of men. If 
she marries it is the limit 
of her career; but among 
the middle classes it is 
not so, for she enters so 
into the plans, projects, 
and intricacies of her 
husband’s business that 
she is almost always ca- 
pable of carrying it on 
after his death or any 
other catastroplie. 

There are now high 
schools for girls, which 
are also training schools 
for teachers, and in 
these they are not taught Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, or the sciences. 

There is also in Germany a woman's 
movement. It has sprung up in the last 
twenty-five years, and has acconm- 
plished much and promises to do more 
in the future. The “rights” so far 
claimed are not what is commonly as- 
sociated in our minds with woman’s 
rights in thiscountry. The rights they 
claim have only been for higher culture 
and the right of women to take part in 
public and philanthropic works for their 
own sex, and to enter certain profes- 
sions and occupations which conven- 
tionality and custom had always closed 
against them. They have gained this 
much. The high schools for girls have 
been obtained, and they have gone so far 
as to be able toestablish three gymnasi- 
ums for girls preparatory for university 
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work at Berlin, Leipsig, and Carlsruhe. 
They are exactly similar to those of the 
men, Several girls in Berlin are ready 
this year to finish their gymnasium 
course, and the friends of the higher edu- 
vation of women are anxiously watching 
to see whether they will be -given the 
right to matriculate in the university 
as regular students instead of merely 
receiving the privilege of attending 
lectures as guests. This privilege is 
usually granted only on the sufferance 
of the professors. There are women now 
seen in various occupations all over Ger- 
many as ticket agents, teachers, nurses, 
telegraph operators, and book-keepers. 

One reason I think that the woman 
question is so far behind in Germany is 
because the man question has not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as with us ; and then, 
too, the women are bound down to some 
extent by unequal laws. and largely by 
old traditions and foolisu social conven- 
tionalities. 

When the wife of one of the professors 
said to me, “How pleasant it is that you 
are taking Professor Weisman’s lectures 
in Zoology,” I replied, “ Yes, they are 
extremely interesting. Have you ever 
heard them?” She said “O no!” 
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and I asked why not?” and for reply 
there was the inimitable characteristic 
shrug of the shoulders and, “O! we 
German women cannot do what you 
Americans can.” 

True it is, the German woman is an 
ideal housewife, faithful, economical, 
capable, and a loving, kindly mother. 
She can teach her cook everything worth 
knowing, relieve her when necessary, 
manage the house and children thor- 
oughly, and never once let her guest 
suspect it. At the same time I met 
several who, as wives of the professors, 
worked with their husbands helpfully 
and understandingly. In one particu- 
lar but few English or American wom- 
encan compete with the German women, 
this is in their practical knowledge of 
many languages. There was scarce a 
house into which we went that I did not 
find women who spoke French and Eng- 
lish fluently. 

The Germans in this city of 50,000 
citizens seem to be animated by a high 
sense of duty and an earnest devotion 
to work. There is an excellent munic- 
ipal organization in Freiburg, which 
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governs the town-life with a superior 
class of men at the head as mayor and 
councilmen. Cleanliness and order to 
an unusual degree strike the eye on 
every side, there are no paupers or beg- 
gars, for the charitable organizations 
see tothem. Almost every householder 
pays a certain sum or tax for this pur- 
pose, and a notice to that effect is put 
upon his door or gate. If there were 
any drunkenness or other forms of de- 
gradation, they were not observable to 
the ordinary visitor. 

There was an incident that showed 
the simple way in which a town coun- 
cil outwitted a butchers’ trust, while 
we were there. The price of meat, 
which was already much higher than 
in the neighboring towns of Carlsruhe 
and Baden, suddenly rose higher and 
higher; finally the people complained 
to such an extent that the city council 
took notice and asked the butchers 
to lower their prices, but they refused. 
So the council bought up their own an- 
imals, and had them prepared and the 
meat sold in different parts of the city 
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at greatly reduced prices. At this the 
butchers, who are joined together by : 
guild or verein, got out bills and passed 
them about the town, denouncing the 
council for its course, and said that the 
council had no right to judge the butch- 
ers’ action, as they knew nothing about 
the expense of butchering, and also ap- 
pealing to the public that if the council 
were allowed to dictate to them they 
would soon dictate to othertrades. Nev- 
ertheless, the price of meat went down 
by this council competition, and stayed 
there permanently. 

Perhaps one reason for the sterling 
character of the public officials is that 
they, including the teachers, are pen- 


sioned, The people of the middle 
classes seemed to be well to do. If the 


wages are lower than with us, on the 
other hand the people are more thrifty 
and make their money go farther, partic- 
ularly the wives do; and the necessaries, 
beer, wine, and tobacco are very cheap 
and unadulterated. Their standard of 
living as to luxuries is not as high as 
with us, or with the Germans who come 
to this country. There is certainly less 
pretence, and a large number of people 
live well within their income and have 
something to spare for pleasure, and 
besides a snug little sum set aside for 
old age. The small shop-keepers,. me- 
chanics, and working men have pleasures 
and enjoyments within their reach, and 
they enjoy the same amusements as the 
richer people. 

Life in Freiburg, with its beautiful 
surroundings, is wonderfully attractive 
to people weary from the pell-mell rush 
of the New World. The curious chapels 
and shrines and picturesque dorfs al- 
lure one to make many trips among the 
valleys and mountains of the Black For- 
est, which is gloriously beautiful with 
the snow in winter-time, and odor- 
ous with the perfume of the lilies of the 
valley in the early spring. And the 
people are kindly and hospitable to an 
unusual degree, so that thoughts of 
that pleasant life there make one long 
to linger: not that one would always 
like to live there, but it is a great de- 
light to be in aland where such sim- 
plicity in living gives one so great 
pleasure. 














SIDE-LIGHTS ON PEOPLE YOU HEAR OF 
By Edgar Teralos 





OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, whose 
recent speech, hinting at the pos- 
sibility and advisability of an al- 

liance between the United States and 
Great Britain, has attracted the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world, is a 
peculiarly interesting man to Americans 
just now. In the first place, his second 
(and present) wife was Miss Marie En- 
dicott, the eldest daughter of Hon. 
William C. Endicott, Secretary of War 
in President Cleveland’s first Cabinet. 
Then, Mr. Chamberlain’s career is more 
nearly akin to those of many of our 
prominent men than that of any other 
leader in England to-day. 

Chamberlain has been popularly re- 
garded as a snob, possibly because of 
the absurd monocle without which he 
never appears in public, but probably 
because of his cavalier treatment of his 
compatriots who are less earnest and 
sincere than himself. There is no secret 
that he has for many years aspired to 
the premiership of Great Britain, and it 
would surprise no one if his ambition 
should be gratified within the next two 
or three years, for Chamberlain holds 
the regard of the masses of the “ Right 
little, tight little isle” in a greater 
measure than any other contemporane- 
ous politician. 

And he is a politician—a born poli- 
tigian. The smallest point in the not 
always over-honorable game which lands 
men in places of profit or honor, never 
escapes him. He is a fairly faithful 
friend and an unforgiving, unforgetting 
enemy. He is, perhaps, the only man 
in England who ever succeeded in mak- 
ing the late Lord Randolph Churchill, 
himself an excessively aggressive per- 
sonality, knuckle to him without an 
open show of fight. 

Chamberlain, in short, as the natural 


result of his methods and temperament, 
is at once the best loved and the best 
hated man in the United Kingdom to- 
day. Some of the epithets most com- 
monly applied to him are “ Sly Joe,” 
“Shrewd Joe,” ‘* Traitor Joe,” “ Brum- 
magen Joe,” “ Josephus Africanus,” and 
“Judas.” Those conveying the impu- 
tation of treachery were bestowed upon 
him by his enemies at the time of his 
split from Gladstone on the Irish Home 
Rule Bill. “Brummagen” is the cant 
name for Birmingham, the city in which 


Mr. Chamberlain won his political 
spurs. The “Africanus” is a delicate 


tribute to his aggressive policy in South 
Africa immediately after his accession 
to his present post of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Many alleged biographies of Joseph 
Chamberlain contain the statement that 
he is of noble, or, at least, titled extrac- 
tion. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. His father wasa member of 


a Birmingham firm engaged in the 
manufacture of wooden screws. When 


Joseph, in the flush of extreme young 
manhood, went into the business, he 
conceived the idea that the profits, al- 
ready very large, might be made even 
heavier, if the competition could be les- 
sened. Here his enemies allege that he 
got his first insight into the shrewd 
(they say “sharp,” usually) practices 
which have been the distinguishing 
feature of his career since. The com- 
petition in the wooden screw business, 
thanks to his efforts, became less fierce, 
and in the course of comparatively few 
years, Mr. Chamberlain retired from the 
business with practically an indepen- 
dent fortune. 

Prior to that time, however, he had 
begun an agitation in Birmingham for 
better schools, cheaper gas, etc. He 
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was promptly elected to the school 
board, and was soon after chosen Mayor 
of the city. He held that office as long 
as he wished it, which was until his 
election to Parliament as an extreme 
Liberal, almost a Radical. His advent 
into the House of Commons was an- 
ticipated with something akin to terror 
by the old fogies who had heard of his 
improvement of the schools, and the 
purchase of the gas and water plants in 
Birmingham, and who, perhaps, not un- 
naturally, regarded him as a Socialist 
or an Anarchist, in a vague sort of way. 

Once in London, Chamberlain began 
to put his impress upon the polities of 
the kingdom, and he soon became Glad- 
stone’s right-hand man. But it was not 


Right Honorable Josepn Chamberlain, 








in his nature to be led by any one, and 
when the Irish Home Rule Bill was put 
forward by the “Grand Old Man,” 
Chamberlain deserted him openly, and 
formed a coalition with the Conserva- 
tives, having meanwhile christened his 
branch or faction of the party the 
Liberal-Unionists. When, as a result 
of this alliance, the Conservatives were 
swept into power, Chamberlain practi- 
sally compelled them to make him Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, a position 
which affords the greatest opportunity 
for the exploitation of his numerous 
excellent schemes for the amelioration 
of the condition of the residents of 
Britain’s many dependencies. In the 
Venezuela imbroglio, it is now generally 























believed that it was Mr. Chamberlain, 
and not Lord Salisbury, the Premier, 
who inspired the negotiations, and di- 
rected them in such channels that there 
was never the slightest chance or prob- 
ability of a rupture with the United 
States. 

Another popular error which may be 
worth correcting is the impression that 
Mr. Chamberlain is a man of the most 
infinite learning. He is really one of 
the best-informed men in public life in 
Europe, but he received no better edu- 
vation than anyone may obtain free in 
this country in any of the very large 
cities. All that he knows beyond that, 
he has acquired by reading since he 
attained to man’s estate. 

As a final word, I should like once 
more to suggest that Joseph Chamber- 
lain is a man upon whom it will be 
worth while to “keep your eye” if you 
take any interest in international poli- 
tics. 

SOME POINTS ABOUT HOBSON 

“Tuts war with Spain is worth every 
dollar it can possibly cost the United 
States, for the work it has done in de- 
monstrating to the rather sceptical na- 
tions of the Old World that we are once 
more a united country, in fact, as well 
as in name.” 

Thus spoke a man who made a proud 
record for himself in the war of Seces- 
sion, when I asked his opinion of the 
effect of the present trouble upon the 
future of the nation. 

And he was right. 

It has, of course, been due entirely to 
accident, for the men of one section are 
as brave as those who claim another as 
their home, but it is fortunate, and must 
be gratifying to every man with a spark 
of patriotism in his make-up, that the 
Southerners have figured so prominently 
in the daring exploits which on the part 
of our naval officers and men have chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world. 

And right here it may be as well to 
correct a popular error with reference 
to Richmond Pearson Hobson, the hero 
of Santiago. It has been widely pub- 
lished that Hobson, who graduated at 
the head of his class at the Naval Acads 
emy, was so unpopular with his fellows 
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that he was not on speaking terms with 
any of them during the entire course of 
four years. To lend verisimilitude to 
this very un-pretty fiction, it has been 
further stated that early in the fourth 
year, when it became a certainty that 
Hobson would lead his class, a number 
of. his mates appointed a committee to 
go to him with a proposition to ‘‘ bury 
the hatchet.” Hobson is credited with 
having replied with a very sophomoric 
preamble to the conclusion that “ inas- 
much as he had managed to get along 
without the society of his classmates 
for three years, he would endeavor to 
struggle along without them through 
the remainder of the term.” 

In reality, Hobson was not popular 
at Annapolis in the generally accepted 
sense ; extraordinarily bright men sel- 
dom are; but he was not only on speak- 
ing terms with most of the boys at the 
academy, but he actually had several 
chums among them. As is generally 
known, Hobson is an Alabaman, and 
when Hilary A. Herbert was Secretary of 
the Navy he took the keenest interest in 
the young man from his State, who was 
regarded as little short of a genius by his 
professors. At the breaking out of the 
Chino-Japanese war, Herbert was anx- 
ious to send Hobson to observe the 
naval operations with a view to having 
our government profit by the experience 
of the Celestials, but.so much fuss was 
made over the matter by what have 
since come to be known as “ yellow” 
journals, that the project was dropped. 
Hobson had enough to be proud of even 
before he was given the opportunity to 
distinguish himself at Santiago de Cuba. 
He had done more for the department 
of naval construction, to which he had 
voluntarily requested to be assigned, 
than all the other men in the service 
combined. 

And, by the way, as to that Santiago 
exploit with the Merrimac, so many con- 
flicting reports have been published that 
it is difficult to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. 

The general impression is that Samp- 
son conceived the idea of sinking the 
Merrimac, and simply.consulted Hobson 
with reference to the details for the ex- 
ecution of the plan. In reality, Sampson 
wanted the port blockaded so as to, in 
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Lieuténaht) Hobson, 


a measure, relieve the strain of watching 
for Cervera’s fleet, which it was feared 
might try to escape. 
of such duty cannot be fully appreciated, 
by the landsman. When Sampson spoke 
to Hobson, he immediately suggested 
the Merrimac scheme, and asked for 
time to decide whether or not it would 
be feasible. Later, he reported to the 
Admiral that it could be done, and, fur- 
thermore, that he would undertake to do 
it. Thereafter Sampson had nothing to 
do with it. 

These facts are given, not to dispar- 
age Admiral Sampson’s ability, but for 
the purpose of according full credit 
where it is due. Sampson, himself, 


would be the last man in the world to 





attempt to minimize the grandeur of 
Hobson’s -achievement, even though by 


The wearing effeet “Wo deingche pright push his name more 


prominently to the fore. Our naval 
offieers*are men, in the best sense of the 
word, and they do not know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ smallness.” 

And speaking of the high character of 
our naval officers, itis a matter for con- 
eratulation that our Naval Academy has 
seldom turned out a graduate of whom 
the country need be ashamed. There 
is something in the training of that in- 
stitution that seems to bring out all that 
is best in a young man. Look at the 
list of heroes developed by the present 
war. How many of them are mere boys, 
and, as I have before remarked, how 




















many of them come from the section of 
the country which but a little more than 
three decades ago was doing its utmost 
to tear itself away from the Union. 

Cadet Joseph W. Powell, Lieutenant 
Blue, Lieutenant Bernadou, Ensign 
Worth Bagley, Lieutenant Hobson— 
what a list! 

The fact that so many of these are 
very young has excited comment and 
admiration everywhere throughout the 
civilized world ; and while it is pleasant 
to feel that we have such men in the 
service of our country, and to reflect 
upon what they will be capable of with 
the experience that years alone can give, 
it is really not surprising that of these 
who have been prought forward by the 
war, a large majority are extremely 
youthful. The explanation is ridicu- 
lously simple. 

It is the policy of our navy, and a 
very wise one, when any duty attended 
with extraordinary danger is to be per- 
formed, to call for volunteers. No man 
is ever ordered to do that for which his 
life is almost certain to be the forfeit. 
When the volunteers come forward, as 
they always do in large numbers, the 
officer in charge makes his selections. 
Naturally he picks the men best fitted 
for the required service, but when some 
especial form of experience is not neces- 
sary, his choice of officers is almost cer- 
tain to light upon the most competent 
of the younger men, on the theory that 
if the worst should come to the worst, 
the loss of such a one will not be so se- 
rious to the navy as that of an older 
officer, whose ability and experience 
make him available for a wider range of 
service. 

That is the explanation and all of it. 
Still it is gratifying to feel that the 
“esprit” of this branch of our fighting 
service is such that even the younger 
men are always willing, and usually 
eager, to face death for the sake of the 
flay. Itis that which makesthe United 
States invincible; for what is true of 
the navy in this respect is also true of 
the army, and in equal degree. 


GENERAL EDWARD ANDERSON 


GeneRAL Epwarp Anperson, of the 
Fourth Brigade of South Carolina, is 
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unique in at least two respects. In the 
first place, he was a brigadier-general at 
the age of twenty-seven, and retained 
his title until the outbreak of hostilities 
with Spain. Then, being unsuccessful 
in his effort to get his brigade to volun- 
teer, he organized a battalion of light 
artillery and accepted the captaincy ; 
of course, at the same time resigning 
his general’s commission. There may 
have been other cases of this sort, but 
at any rate they have not come under 
my observation. 


THE PHILIPPINE INSURGENT LEADER 


Some wise man has observed that “a 
new ring is added each year to the halo 
surrounding the hero of a great con- 
test,” and that is apt to be the case with 
Admiral Dewey. We have not yet come 
to a full appreciation of the achievement 
of this officer at Manila. So many 
newspapers have printed the bald state- 
ment that his fleet was stronger- than 
that of the Spaniards, without calling 
attention to the fact that he entered a 
mined harbor where he was expected by 
the foe, and that, besides, he had power- 
ful shore hatteries to fight as well, that 
the lustre of his achievement will not 
fully appear for several years, or until 
after the world’s naval experts shall have 
fully explained its magnitude. 

But Dewey has shown himself in other 
ways to be the ideal naval commander. 
In his negotiations with ‘General ” 
Pruilio (not Emilio, as almost univer- 
sally printed) Aguinaldo, the leader of 
the Philippine insurgents, our new 
Rear-Admiral demonstrated that he 
would have shone in the field of diplo- 
macy had he selected that as his pro- 
fession. Aguinaldo is crafty, and, if he 
is like his fellows, is certainly not over- 
scrupulous. Yet Dewey handled him 
as though he had been a child, and sue- 
ceeded in getting all that he wanted 
from the insurgent leader without in 
reality promising anything. There was 
no trickery about it, either; he simply 
told the “General” what he would, and 
what he would not do, and impressed 
upon him that it would not pay the in- 
surgents to oppose the will of ‘ Uncle 
Sam's representative.” The wily Malay 
realized that he no longer had Spaniards 
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General Anderson. 


to reckon with, and he, at least, pre- 
tended to be willing (nay, anxious) to 
do anything that the American Admiral 
might direct. Had it not been for 
Dewey’s firmness and his knowledge of 
human nature, gained by observation 
of the people of every nation, there 
would have been a massacre of the 
Spamards in Manila which would have 
appalled the world. 

As it is, there are those who declare 
that Aguinaldo is a very treacherous 
fellow, and that if the Dons had made 


sufficiently attractive, he 
would have joined them against the 
Americans. These persons also think 
that Aguinaldo is certain to give us 
trouble eventually, if we shall decide to 
hold the Philippines permanently, un- 
less (which is very improbable) the 
powers that be at Washington should 
conclude to give him some lucrative 
position among his people. 

At any rate, we have not heard 
the last of “General” Pruilio Agui- 
naldo. 


their terms 
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CHAPTER VI 


As Mrs. Hamilton rose to greet me I 
noticed the extreme plainness of her 
attire, in sharp contrast to the rich 
gowns she had affected on earth. 

I replied to her greeting coldly, and, 
turning to her husband, inquired: 
“ Where is my mother? Why is she not 
with you?” 

“Your earthly mother is my wife-no 
longer. When I reached this _planet I 
found that she was already the’ wifévof 
another, and I had no desire that it 
should be otherwise.” 

“It seems hardly possible,” I Sneed 
him, ‘that my mother, as I remember 
her, with her pure pringip es,” should 
follow such a course.” 

“You have yet to Born? my new 
father here interpodsd, “that earthly 
conventionality ye »Snot-amake our’ mar- 
riage laws here.” 

“Then you,” I said;terning again to 
my paternal relative of earth-life, “you 
preferred the second Mrs. Hamilton to 
the first?” 

“T had not the choice,” he returned. 
“Your mother, as I have told you, was al- 

ready the wife of another. But you spe valk 
ak. This lady is my soul’s true mate.” 

I was thunderstruck. After her du- 
plicity, after the way in which she had 
scorned my father’s latest wishes, if he 
could still cherish such unbounded af- 
fection for her, he must love her indeed. 

But I had learned what self-control 
meant in the home of my new parents, 
and so I turned to Mrs. Hamilton with 
the question : 

“How long have you been in this 
world ?” 





“Only a few months,” she replied, 
gently, and I was struck by the change 
in her hitherto cold, exasperating tones, 
“but long enough to learn much. Oh, 
my dear child!” she said, approaching 
me, and laying one hand. tenderly on 
my arm, ‘‘cannot you, too, forgive me, 
when your dear father has so freely 
forgiven me the great wrong I did him 
and his? I mean to be so kind to you, 
if you will let me.” 

“T forgave you long since, on my 
death-bed,” I replied, calmly. 

She turned away sighing, and said, 
“Thank you.” 

‘And Lillian,” I asked her, after a 
short pause, during which the brothers 
Hamilton talked incessantly, “is she 
still an inhabitant of Earth ?” 

“ Yes,” replied her mother, “and still 
blinded by the glitter of earthly riches. 
I try to get to her and influence her all 
I can, but I fear I do but little good.” 

“Tndeed!” said I, and then turned 
my attention in another direction. 

Divining that I would like to see my 
father alone, he of my newer relation 
soon drew Mrs. Hamilton away, on pre- 
tence of examining some new variety of 
fruit he had lately introduced into his 
garden. I was glad of the opportunity, 
and invited my father, as I still contin- 
ued to call him, into our pleasant 
sitting-room. 

Once in there, all the passionate regret 
for my lonely situation, all the resent- 
ment in my heart, all the old pains and 
suffering of my former life burst forth, 
and I poured out a torrent of incoherent 
words almost before he could speak. 

“Did you know,” I cried ; “ could you 
see her perfidy to me? Did you realize 
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how she carried out the instructions of 
your will, literally indeed? After such 
a betrayal of your trust, can you ever 
have faith in her again ?” 

“TI can forgive,’ he answered me, 
gently ; ‘“‘and she is willing to atone.” 

“T have forgiven her,” I said, quickly ; 
“but when I think of it, when I recall 
the long, weary years that I drudged 
and starved my life, while they revelled 
in the pleasures to which I had been 
accustomed, I find it hard sometimes to 
forget.” 

“ T know you do,” he said, soothingly ; 
“so did I. But I received better teach- 
ings here than those of earth-life, and I 
knew that, faulty and wrong though 
she was, I had always truly loved her. 
Oh, my child! it is not impossible to 
love and forgive the morally wrong, 
else how had the Father loved us so 
much ?” 

“There was something else,” I went 
on, passionately. “She separated me 
from the only man I ever loved. She 
doomed me to a lonely old-maidhood, a 
dreary life, and him to an existence 
bitterer than death—oh, ten thousand 
times harder than slavery! If I could 
forget for myself, I cannot forget what 
she has made him suffer.” 

*“T know, I know,” said my father ; 
“but it has been done, Mary. She can- 
not recall those foolish, wicked actions, 
and is willing to do anything to try to 
atone forthem. Will you try to forgive 
her for my sake?” 

And as he spoke there came to my 
heart sweet influences from a higher 
source, and a great peace fell on my 
soul as I answered : 

“Yes, father, I will forgive her, even 
as.I hope to be forgiven.” 

Then my earthly father folded me to 
his breast in one long, loving embrace, 
and murmured kind words of comfort 
and promises of help and encourage- 
ment, and I felt rested and satisfied ; 
for I had learned something of the pure 
joy of forgiveness. 

As we turned to rejoin the others, I 
inquired after my own mother—she who 
had given me birth on our little planet 
Earth. 

“She is happy,” he said simply, “ with 
her growing family of boys and girls, 
who have been sent to her kindly bosom 


for care and guidance. She and her hus- 
band are among my dearest friends, and 
will both come here to see you, and 
quite likely carry you away with them 
for frequent visits.” 

The longer I lived in this strange new 
country, the more I discovered that was 
difficult to understand. Doubtless if I 
had been as I should, I would have un- 
derstood better ; but my soul still bore 
the imprint of earthly strife, and it was 
not so easy for me to live up to the 
teachings of the universal religion as it 
was for those who had been longer there. 

After that Mrs. Hamilton came fre- 
quently to see me, as did also my mother 
and her interesting family. 

I found that the second Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was considered a sort of a sister of 
mercy, a missionary among the morally 
sick, and that the amount of good she 
did could hardly be estimated ; and I 
learned also, that expiation of this kind 
was required of those who had sinned as 
she had, and who desired to lead better 
lives. 

And again the luminous night de- 
scended on Mars, and the little planet 
Earth shot into sight, a twinkling eye 
in the great universe, that rolled so 
swiftly in obedience to the simplest 
laws of Nature. 


Again I slept. 

My spirit separated itself from my 
body while that was resting, and sped 
on the wings of love to the house of my 
beloved. 

It was a twilight on earth. The sun 
had gone down behind the western hills, 
only to rise on some other country just 
emerging from the arms of sleep; the 
soft shadows began to gather, and the 
misty forerunner of the night, twilight, 
had settled over the dusty, toiling 
world. 

He sat with head bowed, in the dusky 
gloaming, and before him, on his desk, 
lay my picture. Just as I had looked 
before the dark shadows had swept ruin- 
ation and despair into my life. The face 
of the eager, untried woman laughed up 
into the saddened eyes above it, and, as 
I looked, he raised it to his lips and 
kissed it. 

“O, my beloved!” he murmured, 
“where art thou? Has the grave, in- 
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deed, hidden that form forever, and 
quenched the light of those eyes eter- 
nally? Is there no hope, no future, no 
meeting beyond? Iam almost through 
with life ; my years are numbering them- 
selves rapidly on the calendar of time. 
But what then? Shall we meet again ? 
or shall I, too, go out-—-go down to a 
dreamless, eternal sleep, as thou hast 
done, unsatisfied, unrecompensed, all 
the promises of my earlier life unful- 
filled?” 

Tears came crowding thick and fast 
to my eyes as I listened, and I whis- 
pered : ; 

“Tt is not so, God makes no prom- 
ises He cannot keep, leaves no work un- 
finished, no life incomplete. He de- 
mands of us that we shall take the next 
step; but, having taken it, we find the 
recompense ready. O, my beloved! go 
not down to the rest of thy body with 
thy soul clouded by Earth’s shadows.” 

And a voice near me echoed, “‘ Look up 
and live.” 

But in that room all was silence, save 
for the deeply drawn breaths of the sad- 
eyed man before me. 

Then a step sounded outside ; with a 
hurried gesture he put the picture away, 
and in another moment his wife entered 
and I turned away. 


CHAPTER VII 


My sisters, Helen and Dora, were 
young women of rare cultivation and ac- 
complishments; both were teachers in 
the public schools, where attendance, 
as on earth, was compulsory, only there 
was no limited number of weeks during 
which the child’s presence was required. 

No child below a certain age was 
allowed to labor, and it was a pleasure 
to me, during my not infrequent visits 
to the school-room, to see the rows of 
rosy-cheeked children, all neatly and 
sensibly clad, and to note that none 
were starved for anything that could 
contribute to their spiritual, mental, or 
physical development. 

In these schools everything was 
taught; the range of subjects was un- 
limited, but the tendencies of each 
child were made a special study by the 
teacher, and his capabilities so devel- 


oped that when our young men and wo- 
men went out from the protecting care 
or the schoolroom, they were perfectly 
fitted to fill some position of usefulness 
to society or the state. 

Situated as I was, with so many kind 
friends all laboring for my advance- 
ment, how could I be aught else than 
happy ? 

And happy I was, though I longed 
incessantly for the companionship I had 
been denied on earth. Thus doth the 
human heart demand of Nature and Nat- 
ure’s God just compensation for the 
unfulfilled promises of the undeveloped 
earth; and Nature’s God never denies 
any just demand. 

I travelled with my father exten- 
sively. 

All means of locomotion belonged to 
the government, which word, in our vo- 
cabulary, stood for the general good ; 
and we had only to request passes over 
any line to have them granted—always 
provided, of course, that my father 
guaranteed, in his own handwriting, to 
make suitable return to some person or 
persons designated by the government, 
for such service rendered him. 

As we stood in the beautiful corridors 
of the nation’s principal building, I re- 
marked, “It seems lonesome to me 
without any president—any head to the 
government.” 

“We are all heads,” he replied. 
laughingly. Then continuing earnest- 
ly, “ We are here, literally, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. We employ clerks to 
attend to our national affairs as to the 
municipal ; but there is no voting here, 
no corruption, no bribery, no ballot, so 
qualification is not necessary, though 
we all are qualified ; no race or religious 
prejudices, and therefore no need for 
bigotry or women reformers,” he added 
with a side-glance and a smile at me. 

At night all was light and music and 
social whirl, as in any great city, but 
we were invited to join without any 
question as to our ancestry, possessions, 
or dress. Each one dressed as suited 
himself, all neatly and decently, some 
richly. 

We promenatled for hours up and 
down the “Grand Avenue,” lined on 
both sides with fragrant trees, and 
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lighted with the splendid triumphs 
electricity had made possible in modern 
Mars. 

I looked up at one of these, as we 
walked slowly to and fro beneath the 
soft effulgence of its rays, that permeat- 
ed to every part of the avenue — yet 
without heat or glare, and said to my 
father : 

“Is there not a contrast between 
these great disk lights and the meagre 
little things of earth?” 

‘“‘There is indeed,” he answered en- 
thusiastically ; “and that idea of our 
softly tinted globes. I am afraid they 
will appropriate that yet,” as a soft pink 
light stole gratefully in to replace the 
amber one, the circle of whose radiance 
we had just left. 

“And this electricity,” I resumed, 
“ this motive power of everything here— 
where does it come from? How is it 
generated ?” 

“Tam not enough of an electrician 
to explain it perfectly,” said he, “ but it 
is all generated by the sun’s light and 
heat, ingeniously pressed into service, 
at no expense, hardly, of time or labor. 
The sun is the supreme source of our 
electricity here, as it is of our warmth 
and light during the daytime.” 

I enjoyed my visit exceedingly, and 
made many pleasant acquaintances and 
lifelong friends, but when our stay was 
over we set our faces toward home, not 
sated with society, tired and disgusted 
with its folly and hollowness, as on 
earth, but helped, strengthened, and 
educated by our contact with the best 
minds and hearts among us. 

We stepped out of our conveyance be- 
fore our own door, happy, and welcomed 
as no tired travellers are ever welcomed 
on earth. And through all these pleas- 
ant experiences a great hope had been 
with me ; for I knew that the years, aye, 
even the hours, of my beloved on earth 
were numbered ; and I looked forward 
with a great longing to the time when he 
should be free, knowing for a certainty 
that he would come to my vicinity. 

For God, who “doeth all things well,” 
weaves the pattern of destiny correctly, 
and its threads draw everywhere in the 
right direction, so that those whose lot 
it is to meet, will not be separated, be 
it ever so complicated a design which is 











































needed to bring them together. I had 
not given the matter much attention ; 
there was too much dreamy happiness 
in the anticipation for me to care to 
look farther ahead. 

I saw much of my beloved during 
these last days of his on the bleak earth, 
and to me it was given to know the suf- 
fering he endured, both mentally and 
physically ; and I tried with all my fee- 
ble energy to do something to alleviate 
those sufferings. But the barriers be- 
tween the seen and the unseen were 
still too great to be overcome, the cur- 
tain hung too densely, darkly thick, to 
admit one ray of comfort from these 
sunlit regions above to light the gloom. 

O, summer land! O, home of the 
blest! We sing of thee on earth, and 
we profess to love thee and to look for- 
ward to the end of our pilgrimage with 
joy ; and yet how little we appreciate 
thy beauties, how little we know how 
very near to us are thy glories! 

So we struggle on in blindness and 
doubt, deaf to the music of sweet voices 
that is wafted to our unwilling ears 
from only over the way. 

As the hour for his departure from 
the earth-life drew near my mental agi- 
tation increased, and a great relief came 
when one day my kind father whispered 
to me: 

“ He has come.” 

A great joy, greater than any I had 
ever known, filled all my being as I 
asked him, “ Shall I see him soon ?” 

“TI think so. His home is far from 
here, but love flies on the wings of the 
morning, you know,” and he smiled, re- 
assuringly. 

One thing troubled me. He was, as 
I looked at it, the husband of another, 
and Iam sorry to say that I had taken 
with me into the new life some very silly 
and peculiar ideas on the subject of 
marriage. I had always held on earth, 
that once married was married forever, 
and so sacred did I hold the marriage 
tie, that I had given him up forever 
when he wedded another. 

Of course I could still love him; noth- 
ing could prevent that, but I did not 
realize then, nor until they let experi- 
ence teach me that God’s law of love is 
stronger than any law whatever that 
any man could make. 























CHAPTER VIII 


Ar last there dawned a day whose 
morning I knew was prophetic, and I 
went about my daily tasks with a light 
heart. 

Never had our beautiful home looked 
more lovely in the glowing sunlight. 
Its window- panes were spotless, its 
towers and fanciful spires glistened and 
sparkled, bringing to my mind some of 
the tales I had read on earth of enchant- 
ed palaces in fairyland. Never in all 
fairyland, throughout the vast realms 
of man’s imagination, had there existed 
a more beautiful country than that pro- 
vided for earth’s lonely dwellers when 
their wanderings should cease. Our 
mountains, covered with the most brill- 
iant foliage, lay softly outlined against 
the southern sky, our beautiful river 
wound quietly in and out, in sinuous 
curves, among cultivated lawns, wild 
pieces of natural scenery and magnifi- 
cent dwellings, singing as it went, until 
it poured its delicious waters generous- 
ly into the bosom of sweet Alton Bay, 
whose tides flowed in from the great 
summer ocean beyond. 

The waters of this ocean, thanks to 
science, nature’s ail, held no dark 
secrets, no treasure-irove wrested from 
gallant ships, no dead faces that looked 
accusingly up through the pitiless 

yaters that encompassed them, to the 
pitiless skies, that had sent such doom 
upon them. 

Such tragedies as these were for 
earth-life, and for earth-life alone, I 
mused, as I looked in imagination, far, 
far beyond our flowing river, far out 
beyond our placid bay—aye! even out 
to the ocean that washed the shores of 
our summer land. 

And yet, I said, God is good. Over 
all of earth’s unhappy ones, He stretch- 
eth the sheltering arm, reacheth out 
the helping hand, and they might grasp 
it if they would! If only earth’s neg- 
lected could know how they are loved 
and watched over, and anxiously awaited 
by those in the Home Beautiful, how 
patiently and cheerfully would they 
endure the ills of their lot! Sometime 
they will know, for so has God promised 
us. 


My eyes wandered slowly backward 
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toward our home, drinking in eagerly 
on their way the purity and clearness of 
the atmosphere, the wide range of 
vision, the angle of whose perspective 
was miles and miles distant from where 
I was standing. 

At my right lay our lovely city, our 
home land ; and its lofty buildings, its 
elegant terraces and fruit gardens, its 
reservoirs and miniature lakes, whereon 
sailed about rare kinds of waterfowls, 
impressed me anew with their won- 
drous beauty. At my left hand wound 
away in the distance, toward the homes ' 
of our kindred, as we were wont to say, 
the smooth, gravelly road, shaded by 
trees, gladdened by flowers, and watered 
by numerous marble fountains set in 
the shadow of those noble monarchs of 
the forest. 

The air was cool—never overheated 
and never frigid—for we supported 
life on the fruits the Good Father had 
seattered with lavish hand, and our 
climate was admirably adapted to their 
production and the full perfection of 
flavor and development. 

Every breeze whispered its promise 
in myear. The murmur of our beloved 
river, on its journey to the sea, sang to 
me a song of hope and joy. The birds 
warbled it, the bees hummed it, the very 
flowers nodded to me in riotous joy, as 
I passed. 

I knew the meaning of it. 

I could read nature’s book better now 
than in the dark days of old, and I 
knew that Mother Nature rejoices when 
her children are glad, and hangs out 
the clouds and gloom in the skies only 
of her sad country, Earth, where her 
children weep. 

Gladly I turned, with new, softened 
emotions in my heart, after this whole- 
some communion with nature, to re- 
enter the house; and on the very thres- 
hold a pair of arms were held out to 
me, a familiar voice uttered my name, 
and fond eyes I had looked into and 
loved on earth, asked eagerly for my 
welcome home. 

There were no earthly conventionali- 
ties to forbid me now, so I rested for a 
moment willingly in those kindly arms, 
and looked the welcome my overfull 
heart would not allow my lips to speak. 


For my beloved had come! 
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Gently he drew me into the library, 
questioning me as we went. 

“Did you know I was coming? 
Could you feel my presence near you?” 

“Yes,” I replied simply, my heart 
was so full of gladness, “the air this 
morning was full of promise, and angel 
messengers had already whispered the 
good news to me.” 

He understood, and resumed: 

“And are you glad—my own?” 
these last words softly whispered, as if 
not sure of their welcome. 

“Glad!” I replied, turning my beam- 
ing eyes full upon him; “I am over- 
joyed.” 

Then the cloud memories of earth- 
life hung low over my spiritual vision, 
and I said in a low tone, “You knew 
at the last, the very last, of our—of my 
mistake?” 

“JT knew all along, when you wrote 
me, when I was first married; but 
what could Ido? LEarth’s laws are too 
strong for man to break, and her cus- 
toms build barriers that only God can 
break away—and He does.” 

“True,” I assented; “I think it 
ruined my earthly existence.” 

“And I know it did mine,” he re- 
turned sadly, with something of his old 
manner in the downward droop of his 
mouth; ‘it was one dreary journey of 
many weary darkened days. There was 
no rest, no hope. Turn where I would, 
there was no restitution, no recompense 
that I could see.” 

“And she,” I inquired, when he 
ceased, “is she still there ?” 

“ Still there,” he echoed, sadly. ‘Poor 
woman, she has much to learn. I pity 
her.” 

The first pang of jealousy I had felt 
since he came shot through my heart as 
he spoke those kindly words of pity, 
and it caused me a moment of inde- 
ecribable pain. 

“But now”—the cadences of that 
loved voice brought peace to my heart, 
and gladly I listened while he contin- 
ued—* there shall be no more separation 
for us forever. I know, as I never knew 
on earth, as I never could know, the 
secret of attraction, and how God in His 
infinite love has decreed that no soul 
shall live alone or be mateless, and I 
know we are to spend, not life, but 





eternity together. Is it not so, my be- 
loved ?” 

“T hope so; I am sure it must be,” I 
answered, reverently, ‘after what we 
have suffered.” 

“ And yet,” he went on, and his fine, 
expressive eyes glowed with emotions 
purer and yet more passionate than he 
could know on earth, because diviner— 
“and yet, dearest, when we consider 
how brief is life’s little day beside the 
eternity God has provided for us to en- 
joy ; when we think how few, how very 
few, are the hours of pain borne by even 
the longest-lived of us all, on earth, in 
comparison with the centuries of love 
and pleasure He has given us here—I 
think, do not you, that we can hardly 
be too grateful to the Father who has 
loved his children so much? ” 

I murmured a humble, contented 
assent. 

“Now,” the voice of my dear one 
went on, ‘now that we are together, 
some preparations for our marriage 
will be necessary.” 

I woke from my dreamy contempla- 
tion of things beautiful with a start. 

“Our marriage?” I repeated, blank- 
ly. 

“Surely,” he said, surprisedly ; “ you 
would have married me on earth, why 
not here ?” 

**You—you are the husband of an- 
other,” I stammered, and then grew 
ashamed and confused at the inward 
promptings of the good influences near 
me. 

“All ties of earth are dissolved by 
earthly death,” said he, gravely. ‘“ Do 
you not love me? Am I mistaken?” 

“No, no,” I interposed, hurriedly, “I 
do,” as I saw a pained look stealing into 
the dearest eyes in the universe to me, 
and, going closer, I laid my hand in 
his. ‘I love you dearly, devotedly, as 
i always have, as I always shall. But” 
—and I paused. 

“Tell me all,” he urged me, gently ; 
“there should be no lack of confidence 
between us now. The foolish reason you 
just gave me cannot be wholly the cause 
of your opposition to our marriage. 
Do not be afraid, but speak the whole 
truth to me.” 

Then, more ashamed than I cared to 
own, with the clouds of earth-life and 
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earthly memories hovering thick around 
me, I burst out: 

“T do not believe in it. It is against 
my principles. I am trying to live 
spiritually here, to so advance that I 
shall be worthy to go on and on forever 
toward perfection. I have not thought 
of marriage as-you think and speak of 
it to me, as we used to think of it on 
earth. I wanted you to come; I waited 
for you; I value your companionship, 
your love, your advice and friendship, 
but, but ”—here I faltered. 

“You mean”—he finished for me 
kindly and tenderly—“ you mean that 
in the new country you think physical 
marriage unnecessary ? ” 

With drooping head and averted 
eyes, I murmured, “ Yes.” 

“Then you think,” he resumed, still 
kindly, ‘‘ that the all-wise Father made 
a mistake when He provided for this 
marriage in all His countries? Or per- 
haps you think He gave us the choice, 
and that marriage is the ignoble choice, 
the one state that shows our leaning 
toward the old depravities of earth? Is 
this so?” he concluded, gently, and I 
whispered : 

at 

“You think, then, you will be aug- 
menting the purity of your state, 
cleansing your nature of its uncleanness 
and wrongness, if you refuse to unite 
with me in marriage ?” 

“Tam afraid,” I murmured; but he 
stopped me gently, nobly, grandly. 

“ Without stopping to call your atten- 
tion to the slur you have unmeaningly, 
perhaps, and certainly undeservedly, 
cast on your father and mother of the 
newer life, I will acquaint you with my 
feelings in regard to this question. I 
am still a man. God only took my 
worn-out, earthly body to provide me 
with a better one, physically. I love 
and am beloved, and, as on earth, I 
desire the constant companionship of 
the one I love. Marriage—physical 
marriage—I find to be an existing cus- 
tom here, and one practised and revered 
by your best men. I am no better than 
they are, and I do not believe that as 
God leads us on toward perfection He 
would deny us the sweetest and, if 
rightly used, the purest means of hap- 
piness He has yet granted us.” 
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I sat silent, and in another moment 
he rose, gently released my hand, and 
saying only: 

“IT cannot stay otherwise. If ever 
you change your opinions, I shall be 
glad to know it,” went quietly away. 

Thus, as on earth, had a foolish 
prejudice separated me from the one I 
loved. 


CHAPTER IX 


For a long time I struggled along 
alone. I was obdurate, unreasonable, 
and unhappy, and yet, though I knew I 
was wrong, some old trace of the pro- 
pensities I was trying to discard lin- 
gered in my spiritual nature and per- 
verted my vision to such an extent that 
wrong looked right, and right had the 
appearance of wrong. 

My father, mother, and sisters were 
very kind to me. They knew the whole 
story, for, indeed, secrets are rare things 
in the new life; and they very wisely 
left me to myself, only seeking by new 
pleasures to divert my attention from 
too morbid contemplation of my diffi- 
culties. 

We rowed on our beautiful river, far 
out toward Alton Bay, and watched the 
sun set over the brilliant waters of our 
Summer Ocean ; we walked in our shady 
forests, and drank in the pure atmos- 
phere in long inspirations, that renewed 
our strength and invigorated our phys- 
ical frames. 

Such things as disease and pestilence 
are unknown among us. It is only when 
the soul is sick that the body could 
suffer. And I was sick. 

Tenderly, lovingly, they tried to fill 
the gap his absence had made in my life, 
by every attention they could bestow ; 
tried to drive away the weariness and 
loneliness that filled all my being ; but 
instead of accomplishing the desired re- 
sult, all their untiring kindness only 
made me long the more for the society 
of him I loved. For God has willed it 
so in the human heart. 

Little by little the influence of that 
great love, so like to the love of the 
Creator in its infinitude and loving 
kindness, broke away every barrier, 
crushed out of my wayward heart every 
false superstition, every perverted teach- 
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ing it had received on earth, until finally 
I saw things as they were, as God had 
meant them to be, when He saw his 
handiwork and pronounced it good. I 
now realized that depravity, vileness, 
exist only in the human mind, not in 
any of the wonderful creations of God. 

It was not for me to send imperious- 
ly for him to come to me, and I knew it, 
knew he would not come if I did ; so one 
day, meekly repentant yet exultant, for 
the spirit had conquered and I was hap- 
py again, I went to my father and gaid 
simply : 

“T am going to him. Will you ac- 
company me?” 

“T am glad,” he replied fervently, 
stooping to kiss me affectionately. “I 
shall be only too happy to go.” 

If ever two people took a light-hearted 
journey, or travelled a joyous way, my 
father and I did. I was sure of my wel- 
come, for I knew his faithfulness, and 
my heart and senses fairly rioted in the 
beauties along the way we travelled. 

“It is strange,” I said to my father, 
as we rode along, “that we do not miss 
the winter here. You know, we used to 
say we could not appreciate springtime 
properly unless we had first lived 
through winter’s chilling frosts and 
dreary snows.” 

*“We seem to have improved in that 
respect,” he returned. ‘I see no rea- 
son why a man needs to endure great 
pain in order to be fitted to enjoy cor- 
respondingly great pleasure. At least, 
our summer, ‘ eternal springtime,’ does 
not grow monotonous at all here, and I 
half fancy,” he mused softly as if to him- 
self, “that earth’s sufferings are not 
given to prepare mortals for future en- 
joyment, by contrast, but are only the 
results of their own mistakes and wil- 
ful blindness ; for God has given them 
the light, if they will but look.” 

“T should never miss the pleasures of 
our bleak, earthly winters,” I said after 
a pause. ‘Indeed, I should dislike to 
see our emerald turf blighted by the 
frost, hidden by the chilling snow. 
And,” I added, “if one desires snow, 
surely we have it, of a higher order,” as 
showers of lovely white, perfumed petals 
descended in a floating feathery mass on 
us as we passed, 


“Yes, indeed. And the rapid suc- 
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cession of bud and blossom and fruit, 
how lovely they are. Here we have no 
going of the birds, no dying of the 
leaves, no passing away of the beauties 
of our perpetual summer, and, conse- 
quently, no saddening thoughts con- 
nected therewith. Our poets do not 
wail, they sing.” 

“True,” I assented; “think of the 
‘gad singers,’ as we call them, on 
earth.” 

*‘ Well,” said my father, cheerfully, as 
we passed swiftly through the gates of 
the vast homestead where my gray- 
haired lover of earth-life was now a 
“boy” in a large family, “here we 
change all that, or it is changed for us. 
If I were to write a poem this morning 
I should begin it thus: ‘Oh, winter, we 
do not miss thee!’ Can you goon?” 
he continued, questioningly, as he 
helped me to alight from our carriage, 
which, being horseless, had no need of 
groom or stable, but was sent spinning 
away into the place provided for its re- 
ception, until we should be ready for it 
again. 

“T am afraid the ‘ gift divine’ is not 
mine,” I replied, as, in the cool entrance 
to the house, we waited the coming of 
him I desired to see, in answer to the 
summons of a fellow-man who happened 
to be near at the moment, and so con- 
veyed our message. 

In a few minutes he came. Tall, 
nobly formed, as he had been on earth, 
to his more perfectly developed body 
were added the fire and vigor of youth- 
ful manhood and indomitable energy 

Kindly, politely, he greeted us, dis- 
pensed the hospitality of the house with 
his own hands, introduced us in turn to 
all his household, and finally, leaving my 
father in their kindly care, led me away 
to a beautiful summer-house whose sides 
were covered with tangled vines heavily 
laden with luscious fruit. 

“Well,” he said, turning to me as we 
entered the door, “so you have come to 
me at last.” 

And safe in those loving, patient 
arms, I told him in a few broken sen- 
tences the story of my mistake, and 
how love—God’s love, whose reflection 
is in the human heart mirrored—had 
at last conquered the selfishness that 
would have said it nay ; and how, bow- 
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ing to the infinite decree, instead of as- 
suming the responsibilities of my own 
guidance, I had come straight to love 
and home and heaven. Ah! but those 
were happy hours, and if there were any 
tears shed, think not, ye who still strug- 
gle on, they were tears of misery—they 
were only glistening drops from the 
pure fountain of love. 7 

Then, when we rejoined the others, 
there were unbounded rejoicings and 
music and feasting ; and when my father 
and I rode away, it was understood that 
the next week we should celebrate our 
wedding-day ; and all those nearest and 
dearest to him I loved pledged them- 
selves to be witnesses of our marriage 
vows. 


There was no marriage portion to ar- 
range. A house was ours for the ask- 
ing, and as soon as we had need of it. 
Loving hands—those we had been privi- 
leged to serve in any way, and those 
whose desire it was to serve us—brought 
to its doors gifts of all kinds and orders 
for furniture, which we were personally 
to select. In return for all this kind- 
ness, so lavishly bestowed, would we 
not, all our lives, love and serve the 
people of God’s country, and in so do- 
ing serve God himself? 

There was no trousseau to provide, 
because I was suitably and plentifully 
provided with such clothing as I had 
need of, and had no desire to make an 
ostentatious display of new costumes in 
a country where it was not the custom. 

So another home was to be founded 
in the City Beautiful, and to our abun- 
dant store and protecting care we 
would gladly welcome the tired souls 
the angels should bring us from earth- 
life. 

Many arrangements were made for 
my wedding-day, but they partook 
chiefly of the nature of festivities and 
good cheer provided for those friends 
who had been bidden to help us re- 
joice. Beautiful flowers bloomed every- 
where throughout our house, lovely 
fountains played in sparkling showers 
over the green sward, while humming- 
birds and bees sipped their share of the 
general good from many a brimming 
bowl of nectar. Sky, river, flowers, 
trees, and softly sighing winds all sang 
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me a joyful welcome into that state 
where none, from the smallest insect, 
are mateless and so joyless. My family 
were not sad to lose me, for I was only 
going “over the way,” as they called 
my home, embowered in vines and flow- 
ers, across the blue waters of my wind- 
ing, singing river. 

Anyone who wanted to came to my 
wedding. We made merry all day 
long, and interchanged civilities. Then, 
just as the sun gave warning that he 
was taking a farewell dip into Summer 
Ocean, previous to bidding us good- 
night, my husband that was to be 
stepped into the midst of our friends 
by my side, and said gravely : 

“T wish to acknowledge publicly this 
woman as my wife. It is my intention 
to so fulfil the laws of God in regard to 
her, that neither she nor her friends 
shall ever have just cause for complaint. 
Should such cause exist, however, I 
will immediately relinquish all claim to 
her loving forbearance until such a time 
as I am again worthy to become her 
husband.” 

“In God’s name, amen,” responded 
my father, heartily, 

Then I said simply, turning from him 
to my friends : 

“1 take the same vows upon myself 
and the same obligations, and desire to 
be known hereafter as the wife of this 
man, who is my husband.” 

My husband’s father responded in the 
same words as my father. “In God’s 
name, amen,” thus signifying that both 
families agreed heartily to our union, 
and pledged themselves to become rela- 
tives in every sense of the word, and to 
receive us equally into the midst of 
their respective households. 

This completed the simple service by 
which we were made man and wife; 
but it was solemnly impressive to us all, 
for we felt and knew that hosts of God’s 
brightest spirits had witnessed it, and 
that it was recorded in God’s own Book 
of Life. 

And yet what would earth say to 
such a union—earth, with all her mock 
formalities, her degrading ceremonies, 
and the gilded misery of many of her 
marriages ? 

Then, when we had taken these vows, 
we also took, simply and unostenta- 
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tiously upon ourselves, another vow—to 
serve God’s poor. Not the poor in 
worldly goods, for we had none such, 
but God’s poverty-stricken spirits who 
came to us in sin and soul-sickness for 
for one more divine chance tc do right 
—so great is the infinite mercy of the 
good Father—and who dwelt in our 
hospitals, where we hoped to bring 
them the Water of Life, that should 
make them well. We felt it to be the 
noblest work we could do, and, with His 
help and the guidance of His messen- 
gers of Love, we meant to do it well. 
So the luminous night descended on 
our wedding day, our friends dispersed, 
and we took our marriage journey 
home, across the river, in a tiny boat, 
that glided noiselessly through the 
silent waters, cutting sharp paths in 
the silvery surface, and starting from 
their depths the shining finny tribe 
that disported themselves safely there. 
Our home was beautiful, our place 
secure, our love and our life were im- 
mortal, and God was over all, His spirit 
with us. What more could we ask? 


CHAPTER X 


We sat on the veranda of our own 
home, my husband in the shadow among 
the clustering vines, and near him, two 
boys, who had been sent to us from 
the bleak plains of earth-life—from the 
occasional glimpses of sunshine to our 
pleasant land, our perpetual sunshine. 
My father and his family occupied seats 
on the broad veranda, and just now he 
broke the stillness, as myriads of soft 
colored lights flashed into view from 
the windows of a great marble building 
on the hillside near us. 

“The lights of the hospital,” he said, 
as all instinctively turned their eyes in 
that direction ; “that is one word that 
was never misapplied or misappropri- 
ated on earth. Kindness to strangers 
—‘ hospitalis "—how literally true! By 
the way, John,” turning to my husband, 
“how does your work there prosper ? ” 

* Oh, excellently,” he returned cheer- 
fully ; “itis strange how much efficacy 
there is in kindness. Most of our worst 
cases were made so by unkindness and 
neglect during their earthly life. They 









had grown to distrust and dislike all 
men, and to doubt all forms of religion 
and goodness. Where the surround- 
ings were kindly, we have hardly a case 
of innate badness. God has so con- 
structed the human heart that it is 
especially susceptible to kindly influ- 
ence, but grows more obdurate the 
more coldly it is neglected and abused. 
Our prescription of universal kindliness 
and careful attention rarely fails.” 

“T am so glad,” said my sister Helen, 
from out her cosey seat at her mother’s 
side ; “some of them have such pitiful 
stories to tell, and are so glad of a sym- 
pathetic ear into which to pour their 
distress. It is a pleasure to relieve 
them.” 

“And on those,” said my mother 
gravely, “to whom much of earthly 
good was given rests the responsibility 
of these poor souls. Of the ignorant, 
the downtrodden, the darkened intellect 
not much is required until it shall see.” 

“And out of the materially rich of 
earth come sometimes the poorest of 
the spiritually poor,” said my other 
sister meditatively. 

“All are darkened,” my father re- 
turned, “who will not let in the light. 
From mansion or hovel it can be 
equally excluded or admitted. Spirit- 
ual truth, spiritual life, have but little 
reference to or dependence on material 
surroundings.” 

“Some of the sweetest lives I ever 
knew on earth,” I said, looking out 
across our beautiful singing river to 
the grand philanthropic monument 
which kindness had raised to the honor 
and glory of God, “were lived out in 
poverty and want of material things.” 

“Hers was one,” murmured my hus- 
band softly in my mother’s ear. 

What she answered was so low I did 
not hear; but I felt sure it was some 
loving praise of me, for we do not 
grudge the kindly word in our newer 
life, nor wait till our brother has passed 
on before we tell him how dear he has 
been to us, how he has helped us. 

“T have been thinking,” said my 
husband, after a pause, during which 
all contemplated the beauty of the pict- 
ure before us, the perfect background, 
and, at our feet, the silent water, lap- 
ping the gravelly shore, and the boat in 
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which my family had come, tugging un- 
easily at its moorings every time a wave 
came up to kiss the strand—“I have 
been thinking,” he repeated, ‘how 
acutely we retain our memories of earth- 
life here; how every little action, aye! 
every thought of those days comes up 
before our minds for retrospection and 
consideration. Would it not be well if 
earth-dwellers could recall their pre- 
vious existence, could call to mind the 
processes through which they passed to 
fit themselves for old Mother Earth, and 
perhaps profit by the recollection ?” 
“Tt might do well,” my father replied ; 
“and they may sometime. But surely 
God knows best, if they do not.” 
“True,” assenied my husband, “ the 
thought was suggested to me by a case 
Ihave under my personal supervision 
at the hospital. It is that of a man 
who on earth, during some years of his 
life, passed as respectable, who was 
given what he calls even now, ‘a good 
training,’ but whose every spiritual 
tendency was crushed at its birth. He 
had absolutely no belief in a future 
state of existence, but with others of his 
family held that there could be no 
future punishment nor reward ; that the 
‘breath of life,’ as he called it, in man, 
was the only soul, and that, when he 
breathed out his last earthly breath, it 
vanished as had others before it, and 
the man was literally ‘no more.’ He 
held that everything in the natural 
. world went to uphold his theory.” 
“Was he surprised when he awoke in 
this state of existence?” asked my father. 
“That is putting it too mildly. He 
was horror-stricken. Sins he had 
never atoned for on earth, and so 
thought he had escaped, rose up to 
confront him. As he pitifully confided 
in me, he had committed worse sins 
than he otherwise would, because he 
believed that death ended all, had 
sinned carelessly, ‘made the most of 
life,’ he called it, and then to find that 
eternity was before him to. be lived was 
almost more than he could bear.” 
“How dreadful!” said Helen, ‘and 
how thankful I am that all here know 
positively that there is a future, and 
that on our conduct here depends our 
happiness there.” 
“Strange, too,” I said, when there 
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was a lull in the conversation, ‘how 
many come here thinking that only 
murder, robbery—sins that are punish- 
able by law on earth—can or ought to 
be punished here. They make no ac- 
count of the petty meanness to which 
the human heart is prone—the selfish- 
ness, the undiscovered sins, and all the 
neglect and injury they have heaped 
upon their neighbor, never realizing 
that all those things were leaving an in- 
delible imprint on the human soul, the 
spiritual nature, and must be cured 
like any other loathsome disease.” 

“ And who so fitted to be patient with 
them as we who have suffered?” said 
my husband, gratefully. 

“Well,” said my father, rising, “I 
must row the ladies home.” 

All rose from their seats in obedi- 
ence to him, who was the head of the 
house, and eminently fitted to be, and 
followed him down the grassy slope, 
brushing the soft dews from the sleep- 
ing flowers with their skirts. Down to 
where the blue river lay whispering 
softly to the lovely sky above it, where 
the little boat rocked securely on its 
placid breast, we all went, and stood 
quietly while my father untied the boat 
and pushed it and its precious freight 
away from the shore. 

The waters rippled about the “ fairy 
bark,” but held out no treacherous 
arms to bear the souls on board to 
physical death. 

Calling out good-nights to us, which 
we returned cheerfully, they shot out 
from the shore, across the wide river, 
on whose farther bank could be readily 
distinguished the spacious, pleasantly 
lighted house they called home. Sing- 
ing a sweet melody, all their voices ris- 
ing in trained unison, slowly they drift- 
ed out of our vision, and when they 
were quite gone, and only the echoes of 
melody floated back to us, we retraced 
our steps to our own dwelling, happy, 
perfectly happy, in this new country 
where the soul is allowed to grow. 

Then the earth-star shot out into 
space, carrying its myriads of hungry 
souls, all needing comfort, and we 
wafted to it a loving good-night. 

Then, gently as an angel’s wing de- 
scends to the soul that has need of its 
protection, the hour of rest came to the 
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tired Summer land ; and, closing my 
eyes, confidingly resting in the arms 
the Father had provided for me, I sank 
to the rest required by my physical 
frame, while my spirit wandered back 
to the earth-life, visiting those who were 
still left there for me to love and care 
for, and knocking, knocking at the door 
of the human heart, the human life, for 
admittance. 

Standing with the clew to the “ great 
secret” in my hand, the elucidation of 
all mysteries of earth-life ready for them 
to read, the Lamp of Life bringing to 
them, and yet they will not. 

But there is a ray of hope. We do 
speak to some hearts. God has sent His 
angels so close to some that they can 
hear the rustle of their wings, and they 
do listen to the music we waft them 
from the Summer land. 

Some earthly singers have caught our 
melodies and embodied them in undy- 
ing music; some painters, still strug- 
gling amid the shadows, have impris- 
oned our rarest colors, our loveliest 
forms, on the canvas; and some toilers 
have borrowed our sweetest sunshine 
and have lived it out in their lives, 
shedding here and there a kindly in- 
fluence that comes from God Himself. 

May He bless His angels; they are 
few, and the masses of blind, weeping 
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humanity are many. Over them my 
heart yearned with a tender sorrow, as 
I turned away from earth, with her 
dreary winter's snow, her sorrowfully 
dark clouds and occasional pleasures, 
to the sunlit radiance of that better 
land, whose pleasures are sure and 
whose glories eternal. 

Then I awoke to my life of usefulness, 
love, and happiness in this my new 
home, my sunshiny country, and as I 
gazed on its awakening life, newly 
stirred by the morning sunlight, I 
thanked God for the glorious Resurrec- 
tion that had brought us into this 
goodly country, this blessed Home land! 


And if any shall doubt the truth of 
this word, and shall wonder if there is 
such a country, such a sunlit Summer 
land awaiting him, let him ask for him- 
self, and he shall surely know. For we 
have a divine right to ask these ques- 
tions of nature’s God, and the God of 
nature and the universe never denies a 
reasonable request. 

The light is here! It shines upon us 
all! 

The music is ringing in our very ears. 

Heaven is not a far-away country, but 
is here, even in our very souls, if so we 
will it, and the law of God’s love is 
Progress. 


END. 


AVE MARIA 
By Arthur Willis Colton 


Ave Maria, by the sea 

Whose waves go on for evermore! 
And we, the sheltered of the shore, 
Have prayed to thee 

For those in ships that journey far, 
Where all day long their sails are white, 
And gray and ghostly in the night, 
Each ship beneath its star. 


Ave Maria! Be our guide, 

A watchful star, a port to reach. 
Ave Maria! give to each 

Some eventide. 

Be thou our moon and mystic light, 
Across the ocean’s gloom and wrath 
Showing the lines of a silver path 
To watchers in the night. 


Ave Maria! From the sea 
The constant litanies arise ; 
The burden of its many sighs 


Goes up to thee. 


Our lives.make murmur, and are vain / 
As ripples bringing tiny shells, 
Whom the great sea behind impels, 


And all its waves complain. 





























ECENTLY thirteen cones of gold 
R and silver bullion, each about 
two inches across at the base, 
and about one and a half inches high, 
and the whole weighing 924 ounces, 
reached the United States Assay Office 
in New York. They were not remark- 
able in appearance or quality, and were 
similar in many respects to hundreds 
of other consignments that frequently 
reach the Assay Office ; but consider- 
able interest and curiosity were created 
by the announcement that the precious 
metals had been recovered from sea- 
water by a secret process. 

The assay of the gold and silver in- 
gots showed that the total value of the 
lot amounted to $599.61 of gold, and 
$32.91 of silver, at the current market 
prices for the two metals. As it re- 
quires about a ton of sea-water to yield 
four cents’ worth of gold, it is estimated 
that 14,990 tons were necessary to fur- 
nish the amount sent to the Assay Office. 
The gold was obtained from the ocean 
at North Lubec, Me., where a plant has 
been erected for extracting gold and 
silver from the sea. 

In view of the Klondike craze, and 
the general importance attached to gold- 
mining throughout the world just now, 
this first recovery of gold from the 
ocean for commercial purposes suggests 
some possible developments in the near 
future that will make interesting read- 
ing. Should it be found profitable to 
extract gold from salt-water, the owners 
of mining-claims in the Klondike might 
find their property depreciating rapidly 
in value. The quantities of the pre- 
cious metal that exist in the ocean are 
80 tremendous that all the products of 


GOLD EXTRACTION FROM SEA-WATER 


‘THE ALCHEMIST’S DREAM PARTLY REALIZED BY THE MODERN 
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the known gold-mines of the world 
would be insignificant in comparison. 
But owing to the minute quantities in 
which both gold and silver are held in 
solution in salt-water, it has never been 
considered possible to recover them at a 
profit. Chemists of a hopeful tempera- 
ment have, however, entertained a vague 
belief that some day a method would be 
found by which the gold could be ex- 
tracted in paying quantities. 


GOLD IN THE OCEAN 


Tue existence of gold in the ocean 
has been known for a great many 
years, and experiments have been made 
at different times by scientists to as- 
certain the quantity. The results of 
these tests were so different that it was 
early demonstrated that the relative 
amount of gold held in solution varied 
considerably in different localities. The ° 
credit for actually determining the ex- 
istence of silver in the ocean is due to 
Malaguti and Durocher, although more 
recent discoverers fail to speak of the 
labors of these two scientists. They 
did not discover gold, nor extend their 
inquiries in that direction, but the im- 
portant results of their work first at- 
tracted scientists to the field. They 
discovered silver in the waters of the 
ocean as early as 1851, but their work 
did not yield any special fruits until 
twenty years later. 

In 1872 Sonstadt announced that he 
had determined the presence of gold in 
sea-water. He was not laboring for 
any personal gains, but purely for scien- 
tific purposes. Consequently he did 
not make any announcement of the 
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quantity, except parenthetically stating 
that the amount was certainly less than 
one grain to the ton. He obtained his 
water for experiments from the sea near 
Ramsey, in the Isle of Man. It was im- 
possible for him under the circum- 
stances to determine the fact that the 
temperature of the water affected the 
amount of gold held in solution. It 
has since been learned that in warmer 
regions the amount of gold in the ocean 
is relatively smaller than in colder lati- 
tudes, due probably to the greater pre- 
cipitation of gold, caused by the pres- 
ence of putrescent organic matter. 

The occurrence of gold in the sea- 
water in minute quantities is traceable 
to various simple causes. It appears 
only in solution as an iodide. Free 
iodine is not present in large quantities 
in the ocean. If it were, the iodine 
of commerce could be obtained much 
cheaper and easier than it is to-day by 
extracting it from the sea-weeds. The 
marine plants absorb the free iodine 
of the ocean, and especially those which 
grow at great depths. When the sea- 
weeds are torn up from the bottom of 
the ocean by severe storms, they are 
washed upon the shores of France, 
Sweden, and Great Britain, and the 
coast population burn them to extract 
the iodine by a simple chemical proc- 
ess. This “kelp,” as it is called, yields 
about 15 kilos of iodine to every 13,- 
000 kilos of sea-weed. 

As the gold of the ocean is held in 
solution by the free iodine, its presence 
must naturally be less in warmer lati- 
tudes, where the sea-weeds and other 
marine growths are most numerous. 
But there is a much larger percentage 
of iodine in the ocean combined as an 
iodate of calcium, and in this form the 
gold is not precipitated. In an extreme- 
ly dilute solution of iodine gold is 
soluble, but the presence of iodate of 
calcium in the sea holds it from pre- 
cipitation, unless putrescible organic 
matter decomposes it. 

In searching for the gold in the ocean, 
the quantity of iodate of calcium must 
consequently be first determined. Son- 
stadt, in his six experiments, found that 
a cubic mile of sea-water contained 
about 17,000 tons of iodate of calcium, 
which, when decomposed, liberated 





about 11,072 tons of free iodine. Bas- 
ing his calculations upon these experi- 
ments, he estimated that there were 
some 4,428,800 million tons of iodine in 
the entire ocean. 

The question of how much gold the 
ocean contained was still unsettled 
by these calculations. Miinster more 
recently experimented with sea-water 
taken from the Cristiania Fjord, and 
he found, on an average, five miili- 
grammes to the ton, or about one-thir- 
teenth of a grain. This minute quan- 
tity would hardly seem to be large 
enough to yield important results, but 
when we take into consideration the 
vast depth and extent of the ocean it 
will be found in the aggregate to rep- 
resent an amount of wealth that is fab- 
ulous. Scetbeer and Leech have esti- 
mated that the. world’s output of gold 
from the year 1493 down to 1892 
amounted, in round numbers, to 5,020 
tons, and since then the annual output 
has been not far from 200 tons. Now 
compare this wealth of gold obtained 
from the land with that which the ocean 
holds in its possession. 


AMOUNT OF GOLD IN THE SEA 


Onty an approximate estimate of the 
quantity of water in the sea can be ob- 
tained, but it is sufficient to make the 
contrast in the gold-possessions vivid. 
The average depth of the ocean has been 
computed by authorities to be about 
2,500 fathoms, and at this rate there 
would be 400,000,000 cubic miles of 
water. “This is equivalent to about 
1,837,030,272,000 tons, which, upon the 
basis of five milligrammes per ton, 
would represent 10,250 million tons of 
gold.” The world’s yield of gold for 
the last four or five centuries is a mere 
bagatelle compared with what the ocean 
holds in its possession, ready for the 
miner of the future to extract by proc- 
esses yet unknown to science. 

There is evidently much less iodine 
in the sea to-day than in some of the 
former geological periods. This has 
been ascertained recently by chemical 
examinations of the composition of 
rocks. Much of it has been precipitated 
and scattered in recent years. Consid- 
erable quantities of it were deposited in 
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the rocks of former ages. Evidences of 
this are found in the aluminous shales 
in Sweden, in certain varieties of coal 
and turf, and in indifferent sedimentary 
formations throughout the world. The 
iodine is even carried inland by the 
winds crossing the ocean, and deposits 
of it have been found in rain-water and 
saline springs. 

Conscious of this vast deposit of gold 
in the waters of the ocean, scientists 
have discussed very generally in recent 
years the important question of extract- 
ing it for commercial purposes. Tests 
and experiments have been made repeat- 
edly by different scientists in various 
parts of the world, but the sea has still 
refused to give up its wealth to the satis- 
faction of man. Professor Crocker, of 
the Columbia School of Mines, is re- 
ported to have said some time ago that 
“if there is sufficient gold in the sea- 
water, a current of low voltage passed 
through the water will cause a deposi- 
tion of the gold. This is equally true 
as regards silver. The current will at- 
tack gold and silver before any other 
substance. It is simply a process of 
selective electrolysis. It remains to be 
determined whether so small a quantity 
as a grain, or half a gran, could be pre- 
cipitated.” 

A SINGULAR MILL 


Ir the Maine plant established at 
North Lubec has discovered a process 
of extracting gold from the sea-water 
in paying quantities, it is undoubtedly 
along the line of electrolysis. The works 
of this unique gold-extracting concern 
are located on a big wharf near the 
water, and back of the mill there is a 
mill-pond, which is filled by every tide 
with pure salt-water fresh from the sea. 
An automatic gate enables the operators 
to let this water into a sluice-box or 
flume, six feet by four in size, and cov- 
ered with copper, which carries it di- 
rectly into the mill. The machine-room 
is one hundred and fifty feet long and 
forty feet wide, and contains over a 
hundred mysterious cylindrical ma- 
chines, The nature of these machines, 
and the chemicals which are employed, 
are guarded carefully, lest the secret of 
the new process of gold-extracting leak 
out. There is a huge dynamo in the 
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engine-room, and the owners of the mill 
confess that the process is partially 
electric. 

There is little question about this, if 
all that the experimenters claim is true. 
It is, moreover, admitted that less than 
half a grain of gold is extracted from 
each ton of salt-water. Each machine 
is supposed to extract about $1.25 worth 
of gold and silver a day. Each ton of 
sea-water yields as it passes through 
the machines two parts of silver to one 
part of gold. The crude product, as 
it comes out of the machines, requires 
further manipulation in the laboratory, 
and it is refined here by a secret chem- 
ical process. According to the promot- 
ers of the enterprise, the total output of 
the mill, when present extensions are 
completed, will be $530 per day. Sur- 
veys and plans are being made to en- 
large the plant so that 20,000 machines 
can be in operation night and day, and 
this will give an earning capacity of 
$22,500 a day. 

This is all that is known by outsiders 
of what is in reality a most unique en- 
terprise, but one that has been fore- 
shadowed for a quarter of a century by 
leading scientists. On the Pacific coast, 
John W. Pack, assayer of the San Fran- 
cisco Mint, experimented with sea- 
water taken from the bay, and he found 
that a ton of water yielded about four 
cents’ worth of gold. This is rather 
more than the operators at North Lu- 
bec claim to obtain from their plant. 
It may be that the waters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean contain rather more gold 
than those of the Atlantic off Maine, 
but the probabilities are that the ex- 
tracting-machines do not take all of the 
gold from the water that passes through 
them. They would be extraordinary 
machines if they did. On the other 
hand there are some trustworthy geo- 
logical reports which would seem to in- 
dicate that the North Pacific was at one 
time, and that quite recently, heavily 
charged with traces of gold. 

A number of years ago the Geolog- 
ical Survey sent experts to explore and 
examine the sands of the sea-beaches 
of Oregon, where particles of gold had 
been discovered. It was found that 
the sands of the beaches from Point 
Mendocino, in Northern California, to 
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the mouth of the Umpog River, in 
Oregon, were rich in minute traces of 
gold. The precious metal, however, 
was not in sufficient quantities to make 
it profitable to extract it by any known 
method. The metal-bearing strata are 
some distance below the surface, and 
the overlying material is apt to be 
washed back into the sea as fast as it 
is removed. In these well-defined gold- 
bearing strata trunks and stumps of 
gigantic trees are found embedded. 
The gold occurs in layers of black sand, 
in minute scales, and they are so small 
and thin that they are almost micro- 
scopic. How much of this gold was 


deposited fromthe salt-water of the Pa- 
cific in agos Tong past is merely conjec- 


tural. Q 
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3 yellow substance. 
in their blind de- 
votion to their“drt stumbled acciden- 
tally upon many discoveries that proved 
the foundation of modern science, but 
beyond making considerable progress 
in chemical science their work came to 
naught. Their pursuit of chimeras, 
however, gave to future generations a 
spirit of investigation and experiment 
that has been fruitful in many wonder- 
ful ways. But it would be difficult to 
say which has been the stronger mo- 
tive—the desire for gold or the disin- 
terested spirit of discovery and exper- 
iment. Certainly the early alchemists 
were first tempted to pursue their 
chimera for the wealth and influence 
which would fall to their lot if they 
succeeded in finding the secret of trans- 
muting baser metals into gold; but 
later we find some of the leading ones 
imbued with the true scientific spirit. 
They labored at their crucible by night 
and day, finding pleasure and excite- 
ment in thé chemical discoveries they un- 
earthed, and they submitted in silence 
and with true philosophy to the disap- 
pointments that they continually met. 
The modern alchemist has discovered 
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the art or science of extracting gold. 
from the very elements that surround 
us, but there has been no such social up- 
heaval as would have been the case two 
centuries ago. The secret has been an 
open one for many years. One process 
ot extracting the gold from the salt- 
water is to treat it with a solution of 
pure ferrous sulphate dissolved in water. 
A few drops of hydrochloric acid are then 
added to the sdlution, and the whole 
mixture is heated slowly until about half 
the water is evaporated. During this 
process iron oxide of an extremely lus- 
trous nature collects on the sides of the 
vessel, This is finally gathered and 
treated with chlorine, and evaporation 
is once more resorted to. Then more 
diluted hydrochloric acid is added. 
Finally a solution of stannous chloride is 
put into the mixture. In a short time 
the merest trace of metal collects on the 
surface, and, if allowed to remain for a 
considerable period, a gray precipitate 
forms. This when dried and properly ma- 
nipulated yields a fine bead of pure gold. 

Here is the long and relatively ex- 
pensive method of extracting gold from 
sea-water—a chemical process that pre- 
cludes the possibility of making money. 
Nevertheless, it is the alchemist’s se- 
cret, albeit a modern and present-day 
scientific secret that may or may not 
yield the results dreamed of in the 
past. There isundoubtedly enough gold 
in thé ocean to make any nation fab- 
ulously wealthy, and the method of ex- 
tracting it may be known by any man 
who will take the trouble to study the 
question, but it appears that Nature 
has made the secret valueless. At 
present there seems little chance of 
unsettling the world’s value of gold by 
a sudden revolution in the process of 
obtaining it in enormous quantities. 
The method seems slow and difficult, 
whether miners dig it from the bowels 
of the earth or scientists extract it 
from the waters of the ocean. Never- 
theless, in view of all that has been 
said and accomplished in this field in 
the last quarter of a century, the exper- 
iments—for it is still in the experimen- 
tal stage—made by the North Lubec 
company are interesting and significant. 
Perchance, after all, the alchemist’s 
dream is to be realized. 
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THE LEBANON SHAKERS 


By Charles Sherman Haight 


4 ND Jesus answering, said unto 
them, the children of this world 
marry, and are given in mar- 

riage ; but they which shall be accounted 

worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given In marriage.”— 

Luke xx. 34, 35. 

This is hardly the passage in regard 
to marriage which 
we hear most fre- 
quently. Ordinari- 
ly we are within a 


handsomely deco- 
rated chureh, and 
bridesmaids, — ush- 


ers, and white-veiled 
bride move down 
the aisle in long 
procession to the 
magnificent strains 
of Lohengrin, and 
then, as the notes of 





the organ die away to the lowest accom- 
paniment, the solemn voice of the min- 
ister rises from the altar: “ Marriage is 
honorable in all.” The ceremony comes 
to an impressive end, and again the or- 
gan swells to a triumphal march, and 
the two whom “God hath joined to- 
gether” appear before a smiling and 
congratulating world. No, the words 
of Christ, as reported by Luke, would 
not seem fitting for the occasion. If 
we must take them literally, they have 
no place at a marriage ceremony. 

And yet there is a place, even in this 
world of marriage and giving in mar- 
riage, where these words are taken lit- 
erally and where they represent an ab- 
solute rule of life. Among that quiet 
and unassuming people called Shakers, 
there is a strong conviction, honestly 
felt, that if one would perfectly follow 
the example set by Christ, the worldly 
institution of marriage must be given up. 
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Celibacy is 
not a new idea 
—even among 


of heathen gods 
there were the 
Vestal Virgins. 
But at the close 
of the nine- 
teenth century 
to find a com- 
paratively large 
body of people 
who are any- 
thing but hea- 
then, who be- 
lieve in Christ 
and the Bible as implicitly as we, and 
yet who differ in so striking a manner 
from all the rest of the 
Christian world, can 
scarcely fail to surprise 
us, for a moment, at least, 
from the ordinary thoughts 
of our every-day life. How 
comes it that such a peo- 
ple are among us? 

It seems that the name 
of the Shakers had its ori- 
gin as early as 1689, in 
France. There was a re- 
vival in some of the prov- 
inces at that time, charac- 
terized mainly by its ex- 
sitement, and the “spirit 
was manifested ” by trem- 
bling, staggering, and 
shaking. It was from these 
“manifestations ” that the name “ Shak- 
ers” was derisively applied to the con- 
verts by the unbelievers. In 1706 several 
of these people went to England, seeking 
an asylum from persecution, in common 
with the Huguenots. There they con- 
tinued to worship by themselves, with 
similar “manifestations,” but without 
much apparent progress, for about fifty 
years. 

In 1757 Ann Lee joined the society. 
She was the daughter of John Lee, a 
blacksmith of Manchester, and a niece 
of General Charles Lee of the American 
Revolution. Shortly before joining the 
Shakers she had married Abraham Stan- 
ley. She had four children, all of whom 
died in infancy; and it was after the 
death of her fourth child that she began 
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to testify against marriage, professing 
to have been inspired by Divine revela- 
tion. Previous to this there had been 
a form of marriage among the Shakers 
themselves, but the others now united 
with Ann Lee in her testimony against 
the “lust of the flesh,” as they called it, 
and she was acknowledged to have re- 
ceived the greatest “ gift,” and from that 
time, about 1770, she was owned as the 
spiritual ‘‘ Mother,” and took the lead 
of the society. 

About a year after this, Mother Ann 
professed to receive a revelation to re- 
move to America. The society then had 
only thirty members, and of these seven 
followed her to New York in 1774. After 
considerable difficulty they made a small 
settlement in the wilderness near the 
present town of Water- 
vliet, about seven miles 
northwest from Albany. 
It was some little time 
before they began to have 
any influence, but in 1779 
there was a large revival 
in New Lebanon, which 
was similar in its excite- 
ment to that in France 
nearly a hundred years 
before. These converts, 
hearing of the Shakers, 
sent a deputation to them 
to investigate. There were 
four in the party, two 
being Baptist ministers. 
These four were all con- 
verted, and after confess- 
ing their sins, returned and reported. 
Then some of the Shakers themselves 
came to New 
Lebanon, and 
before long the 
fame of this 
new sect was 
spread abroad 
in every direcé 
tion, and people 
began to gather 
in large num- 
bers to hear of 
the new faith. 
Many of these 
were converted 
and joined the 
order, and a 
large  settle- 
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A Shaker House of Brick 


ment soon sprang up upon the hills over- 
looking the Lebanon Valley. Later the 
Shaker ministry moved there also, and 
since that time the settlement at Leba- 
non has been the head of the order, 
which has increased until, in 1894, it 
embraced fifteen communities in the 
United States. 

Even this meagre outline shows that 
the history of these people is unusual, 
but it is only in a study of their relig- 
ious beliefs that one realizes how strange 
they really are. Ideas are suggested 
which no creed or sect ever presented 
before. 

Their belief in Mother Ann Lee is 
perhaps the most striking departure. 
First, as has been said, she was looked 
upon as the head of the Church, and 
then she was held in still greater awe, 
as she continued to receive “ gifts” 
from above, until finally they actually be- 
lieved her to be the second appearing of 
Christ, or, as they phrase it, 
“the second appearing of the 
Christ spirit,” and it is in 
that light that she is re- 
garded by her followers to 
the present day. 

Their idea of a second 
appearing of Christ is a de- 
cidedly novel one to most 
people. Few of us have ever 
felt that a daughter of God 
was to occupy the position 
that Christ, the Son of God, 
filled upon earth, and yet 
such is the firm belief of the 
Shakers, and founded, too, 


solely upon the Bible. 
(And the Bible, by 
the way, is the only 
basis of this strange 
religion.) They point 


to the many pas- 
sages, telling of the 
“Daughter,” the 
“Queen,” and the 


“Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife,” as specially 
foretelling Mother 
Ann, and then, to 
complete their argu- 
ment, they turn to the 
strangest passages of 
all, in Jeremiah. In 
the year 599 z.c. the 
prophet thus speaks: “Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and _ prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the earth. In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; 
and this is the name whereby he shall 
be called, The Lord our Righteousness.” 
—Jer. xxiil. 5,6. Some nine years later 
the prophet again foretells that “ good 
thing” which the Lord had promised, 
and again concludes: “In those days 
shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem 
shall dwell safely ; and this is the name 
wherewith she shall be called, The Lord 
our Righteousness.” — Jer. xxxiil. 16. 
Most people will agree that Christ was 
referred to in the first passage, and we 
can but wonder at the second so like, 
and yet so very unlike the first. 
Probably celibacy is the most widely 
known characteristic of the Shakers, 
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and by most people itis supposed to be 
an easy ground of attack, but here, 
again, we are likely to find new ideas 
awaiting us. Weare told that Christ 
was a man even as we are men. If, 
then, the perfect man should be mar- 
ried, why was not Christ married? If 
we look upon Him as an absolutely in- 
fallible example in all respects, how can 
we so easily overlook the fact that He 
lived a perfectly pure and single life? 
Did He, himself, say even a word which 
indicated that He considered marriage a 
holy state? He was present at a mar- 
riage, to be sure, but so also He ate 
with publicans and sinners. Have we a 
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conception of Mary, then two genera- 
tions were necessary to purify the birth 
of Christ. Not only must He be born 
out of the natural laws, but the mother 
who was to bear Him must also be pure 


in her birth. And if we believe all 
this, we go as far as the Shakers. They 


do not condemn marriage ; they do not 
say that those who live the married life 
are beyond redemption, but they do say 
that there is a holier state: the one of 
singleness and purity for which they 
strive. As we believe that Christ was 
more pure for His miraculous birth, so 
they believe that those who follow the 
principles of that birth choose the path 
of greater holiness. 





—————____—— 





Characteristic Shaker Dwelling. 


right to argue too strongly from the 
miracle of turning the water into wine? 
If we say that by that act Christ hal- 
lowed marriage, may not another as 
logically say that by the same act He 
advocated the general use of wine? 
Now, is His life of activity a sufficient 
reason for His not marrying, inasmuch 
as for thirty years He lived a life as un- 
eventful as that of any carpenter’s son. 
Why did he not marry during that 
time? And then, the very creed which 
is repeated all over Christendom recog- 
nizes the religion of the Shakers. ‘“Con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” Why the “ Virgin Mary?” 
Why not Joseph’s wife? Yes, it was 
that Christ might be more pure, more 
holy. He must be born “without spot 
or blemish,” and the natural birth would 
not have been holy enough for Him, 
who was to be the “Chosen one of 


Israel,” the “Redeemer of the world.” 
And if we believe in the immaculate 





] And you could not help 
the other side of the argu- 
| ment very much by taking 
| the broader ground that 
| their religion would depop- 
| ulate the world, and is there- 
| fore absurd on its face. The 
| Shakers hardly believe that 
the time will ever come 
when there will cease to be 
people of the “natural or- 
der,” who will marry, but 
even if they did, they would 
not be ata loss for an an- 
swer. Do we not believe 
that the world will some 
time come to an end? Why then are 
we so shocked by such an end as their 
principles would lead to? Would fire 
and brimstone be so much more to our 
liking? Is it a rational necessity that 
God should prefer to end the world by 
a display of His wrath, rather than that 
it should come to a peaceful end when 
all people have become upright and 
pure? Perhaps we shall have to pause 
and consider our answer. 





The merest chance led me into the 
neighborhood of the Shakers. From 
the little that I had known of their 
history and beliefs, I expected to find 
almost any kind of an odd people, The 
outline of their existence appeared to 
me as unattractive as the barrenness of 
an endless desert. To live a life with- 
out human affections, and void of almost 
all human ambitions, seemed an exist- 
ence without reason or purpose. I ex- 
pected tofind a people, shrivelled in mind 
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Interiors of Snaker House. 



































THE LEBANON SHAKERS 


as well as body, 
surrounded by 
signs of hardship 
and discomfort, 
and without the 
least suggestion 


of those influ- 
ences which 
smooth a little 


our rugged path- 
way through life. 
And yet, as I 
drove down the 
Pittsfield Moun- 
tain toward the 
Shaker village and caught the first 
glimpse of their surroundings, I saw 
nothing which corresponded with my’ 
expectations. On all sides I beheld 
fine buildings, beautiful gardens, well- 
laid-out orchards, and every sign of 
thrift and prosperity. The 
evidences of a hampered, 
cramped, comfortless life 
which I had expected were 
nowhere to be found. And 
when I went within and 
saw the spotless dairy, the 
perfectly appointed kitch- 
ens, the hospitable dining- 
rooms, and the attractive 
living-rooms, I could draw 
but the one conclusion that 
they lived well. 

I shall never forget my 
first view of one of their 





living-rooms. As the door 
was thrown open. before 


me I found myself remarking almost 
unconsciously, “ Why, I had no idea it 
would be like this.” It was not severe 
at all. It didn’t suggest a monk’s cell 
nor the chamber of a nun. It was 
bright and airy, and the sun was pouring 
in, and there were some pictures about 
and some flowers, and photographs of 
“world’s people,” and “The Prince of 
India” was on the table and beside ‘it 
lay several of the magazines. No, it was 
not what I had expected, and I gazed 
in wonder. 

But even granting all that I saw, I 
still felt that mentally, at least, the lives 
of most of them must be a hopeless 
blank. I did not see how it could be 
otherwise, shut off as they were and de- 
prived of any possible contact with the 
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thought and progress of the outer 
world. 

It was immediately following this 
thought that I was shown the general 
Shaker library. Somebody has said 
that if you would show him a man’s 
friends he would tell you what the man 
was, and he certainly would make a 
very close guess. But for my part, show 
mea man’s books; they will tell even 
more than his friends. They are never 
on their good behavior ; they show the 
same faces to me that they do to him, 
and be they good, bad, or indifferent, 
narrow or broad, refined or lacking in 
refinement, they tell their whole story 
on their title-pages. And as I gazed at 
this library of a people whom I had 
always thought narrow-minded and 
poorly informed, I realized that they 
had not kept apart from the world 

through any ignorance of it 

or of its attractions. You 
could have wandered the 
world over through the 
pages of those books and 
could have tasted of every 
pleasure and emotion un- 
der the sun. Books of 
travel abounded, the sci- 
ences were almost all rep- 
resented, and the lives of 
great men were to be seen 
on every side, while Milton, 

Byron, Burns, the great 

Shakespeare, and the other 

poets stood side by side. 

I was astonished. It was 
that would have been well 


a library 
chosen in any private house, and here I 
found it among the Shakers. 

And it was with even greater surprise 
that I learned what the Shakers had 
thought for the 


done in individual 
benefit of the outer 
world, in spite of 
their, so-called, 
hampered situation. 
They were the first 
to dry sweetcorn for 
food, and to prepare 
garden seeds, medi- 
cinal herbs, and 
vegetable extracts 
for market. They 
were also the first 
to raise and manu- 
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facture broom-brush into brooms, and 
produced such far-reaching inventions 
as the machine for planing matched 
boards, the buzz-saw, and the hydraulic 
press. And finally it was they who did 
away with wrought nails and quill pens, 
two stumbling blocks to our ancestors, 
being the first to manufacture cut nails 
and to use metal for pens, brass and 
silver being used for the purpose. I 
xegan to wonder where I had been all 
of «nese years, that I had never heard 
of any of these things before. Surely 
the Shakers are not so far removed from 
the world, as the world is removed from 
the Shakers. 

And then, after failing to find the 
signs of a hopelessly narrow life, which 
I had expected, I was told of the per- 
fect tranquillity and peace which they 
enjoy among those beautiful hills, far 
and free from the vexations and cares 
and troubles of this world. And to me 
it did seem as if the calm surface of 
their lives would never even be rippled 
by the fierce struggles which we must 
all encounter in our fight for wealth or 
position or honor, or, perhaps, even for 
daily bread. I could not help thinking, 
by contrast, of the whirl of the city. 
My ears were still ringing with the 
clang of car-bells, the rattle of elevated 
roads, and the whir of telephones, and 
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when they told me that it was never 
intended that such struggles should be 
allowed to warp and crush out our lives, 
I felt almost ready to believe them. 

It’s exciting work, this jostling and 
striving among men, where life is little 
but hurry and bustle, and where the 
wheels seldom even slow down. The 
scrambling, pushing, elbowing crowd 
grates upon us; hurrying people irri- 
tate us, and the very machinery of our 
factories seems to be belted to our 
nerves. 

I had just passed through such a 
state of mind as this, and as I gazed 
about me, it seemed almost as if I 
could wish to be a Shaker and spend 
the rest of my life in perfect peace. I 
thought of what my days would be. I 
should rise early in the morning, to 
begin work when all the world was fresh 
and moist with the dew, to be met with 
no fluctuations of the market, no sudden 
threatening of my all; and then as. the 
sun sank in the west, my work would be 
finished, and the soft notes of the bell 
tolling in the distance would proclaim 
the end of the day with a benediction 
of peace. There would be no working 
far into the night and none of those 
anxieties which leave their traces for- 
ever. Yes, almost I wished myself a 
Shaker. 
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Geography of the Lebanon Shaker Village. 
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RECENT AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Mercia Abbott Keith 


ural development has taken recently 

a new significance. Notable build- 
ings have been erected, worthy to rank 
with structures of the Old World in their 
symmetry of proportion, completeness 
of design, and richness of decoration. 
Such are the public libraries in many 
of our cities, while the practical value 
of these dispensaries of knowledge 
places them far above the palatial build- 
ings of other lands, where no such high 
purpose appears. 
_ Cities upon the Atlantic coast in- 
itiated the grand movement, which has 
been active and vigorous; the free 
libraries of Boston and Washington 
were first opened to the public ; Phila- 
delphia has plans for one soon to be 
built, and New York has appropriated 
recently two and one-half millions of 


| T is gratifying to note that architect- 


dollars for the same purpose. Nor has 
the West been apathetic in this diree- 
tion, as is proven by the recent opening 
of the splendid library in Chicago ; a 
modern, beautiful structure, having a 
fine collection of books, with remark- 
able facilities for their distribution. 

It would be impossible to speak of 
the happy completion of this enterprise 
without recalling those dark days when 
Chicago lay in ashes and the heart of 
the entire civilized world throbbed in 
sympathy with her ruin and desolation. 
Willing hands and warm hearts re- 
sponded to her call for aid in a manner 
that has no parallel in history. 

Among the active sympathizers was 
the Hon. Thomas Hughes, of England. 
A literary man, he naturally turned his 
attention toward the intellectual needs 
of the stricken city. Ably assisted by 
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Main Hall. 


social and political leaders as well as 
authors, 7,000 volumes were collected 
and forwarded to Chicago within a 
twelvemonth after the great fire. Many 
of these books were rare specimens, 
among them valuable presentation 
copies bearing the autographs of their 
respective writers. In the mean time 
citizens of Chicago had secured some 
books for a public library, which with 
the noble gift from English friends 
were housed for a time in a building 
temporarily used for municipal offices. 
These formed the nucleus for the grand 
collection now shelved within the splen- 
did library, which was thrown open to 
the general public just a quarter of a 
century later. 

The site for the building was selected 
fifteen years since, being a portion of 
the land known as Fort Dearborn 
Military Reservation, near the spot 
where the pioneer block-house was 








placed in 1804, de- 
stroyed in the great fire 
of 1871. 

The exterior of this 
building is classic but 
not severe, partaking of 
the characteristics of 
both Grecian and Ro- 
man architecture. The 
foundation is of granite, 
the remainder of blue or 
gray Bedford stone. 

The frontage upon 
the broad boulevard, 
Michigan Avenue, fac- 
ing the lake, is unbrok- 
en save by the rows of 
windows in deep Roman 
arches. This elevation 
has a massive, substan- 
tial appearance, and its 
dimensions impress with 
their greatness and dig- 
nity. The continuous 
substructure that sus- 
tains the windows of the 
first floor is classic in its 
simplicity, while its evi- 
dent solidity adds to 
the dignity of this ele- 
vation. The stylobate 
of the second floor is 
more elegant, being 
richly carved, and up- 
holds a stately colonnade of fluted pil- 
lars with Ionic capitals ; above is an elab- 
orately sculptured frieze, with lions’ 
heads amid the foliage; the heavy and 
ornate entablature is capped by an open 
balustrade. 

The main entrance, on Washington 
Street, is a massive Roman. archway 
of bronze, sombre in appearance, the 
top of the arch divided into panels del- 
icately chiselled. Above the doors is 
an ornate bronze grille formed of foliage 
of the vine and acanthus, crossed by a 
huge quill of the same metal. 

The exterior in its imposing grandeur 
illy prepares us for the whiteness and 
brightness within ; there is no display 
of the art of the seulptor or painter, 
the decorative effect depending entirely 
upon the artistic combination of marble 
and glass mosaic, with a result at once 
simple, rich, and brilliant. 

The entrance hall glistens with 
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a an 
Carrara marble, relieved by magaic&of 


glass and mother-of-pearl, thé gohergl 
effect being a mingling of Meligite 
greens, showing an occasional tifit .of 
rose or blue in the shell oyndmhentation. 
The use of mosaic to the//extemt of 
covering a surface of ‘nearly 10,000 
square feet is something not before 
undertaken in our land, \and givyes<a 
distinctive character to thé embellish; 
ments that marks them as unique. ~ 

The entrance hall is impressive with 
the windings of the grand stairway, 
broad landings, and stately bridges, from 
each of which a new vista opens as we 
ascend the stairs. Standing near the 
entrance we can catch glimpses, through 
the labyrinth of arches and balustrades, 
of the high ceiling, divided into deep 
‘aissons, moulded and decorated in re- 
lief and rich in color. 

Upon the soffit of the arch that spans 
the hall and staircase are the names of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Irving, enshrined in panels 
of mosaics—a method of honoring lit- 
erary celebrities adopted in all similar 
places throughout the building. 
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broqze ornamentation is worthy 
examination, as the metal is of .the 
he quality used in statuary, cast in 
patterns following classicallines. This 
#8 trug evgn of the grilles beneath the 
first-Jap(lings, which, though they are 
only s¢reens to conceal the electric ap- 
/paratus, are modelled from artistic de- 
sifns. In the centre of the hall floor 
4s the bronze relief of the seal of the 
city of Chicago, At the right and left 
of the main entrance are bronze tablets 
bearing the names of the men who have 
served upon the Library Board during 


. 


“7 






the years since the work was first 
started. 
We notice that each window and 


door, each panel of marble, all are out- 
lined by the delicate mosaics, while at 
intervals, within and without the pure 
white balustrades, are diamond-shaped 
figures of the same, the centre a circular 
disk of green Irish marble, forming an 
effective and striking ornamentation, 

From the rear of this hall we ascend 
two broad flights of stairs to reach the 
bridge supported by the graceful arch 
under which we passed to the stairway, 
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From the bridge we see to advantage the 
soffit of the broad elliptical arch which 
stretches above the entrance doors, 
with the names of the classical writers 
Homer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
and Livy placed within squares of mosaic, 
composed of rich geometrical and myth- 
ological designs, separated by trans- 
verse oblong panels, where the antique 
Roman lamp, the flambeau, and other 
symbols appear. 

Upon the floor of the first landing is 
an elaborate mosaic of marble, with an 
open book with the one word “ Literis.” 

In ascending the stairs we catch 
glimpses suggestive of the magnificence 
only fully revealed when we stand in 
the vestibule of the distributing-room. 
The high ceiling is supported by a 
heavy frieze, rich in ornamentation in 
glass mosaics, with numerous inscrip- 
tions ; the stucco ceiling is divided into 
deep caissons, embel- 
lished and _ colored. 
The deeper hues form 
a pleasing contrast to 
the walls, pillars, and 
three arched entrances 
to the delivery-room, 
which are a continua- 
tion of the pure white 
marble and delicate 
mosaics of the hall and 
stairways. 

The south frieze of 
this imposing  vesti- 
bule is formed of mar- 
ble, overhanging the 
stairs to a depth of six 
feet. In the centre is 
a very long panel of 
mosaic in graceful 
lines, within which in 
bold letters we read : 


BORN MDCCVI. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
DIED MDCCXC., 
FOUNDER 
OF THE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





Brief, but appropri- 
ate, selections from 
Victor Hugo and Ba- 
con are on either side, 
beyond which are tab- 





lets containing names of some of the 
master spirits of English literature. 


Naturally, the distributing-room is 
the one where interest largely centres, 
and its general appearance is most at- 
tractive as we pass beneath one of the 
triple arches, to stand in the clear but 
softened light that floods the apart- 
ment, streaming from the grand dome. 
Around its base, which is nearly fort: 
feet in diameter, in bold letters of gold 
is the most conspicuous inscription in 
the building, adding these forceful 
words of a great intellect to the strik- 
ing scene : 


‘* Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down 
from generation to generation as presents to 
the posterity of those who are yet unborn .”— 
ADDISON. 








View from Bridge 
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Broad, sweeping arches partially di- 
vide the apartment into three sections ; 
the magnificent central dome, flanked 
by rooms on the east and west, the 
whole lighted by windows upon the 
three sides as well as from the centre. 
At either end are several tables where 
applicants may consult at their leisure 
the “Finding Lists.” 

In this room, well regarded as the 
masterpiece of the builder, a more vivid 
coloring prevails, as, mingled with the 
pure white, delicate greens and blues, we 
catch an occasional gleam of gold, while 
the majestic dome .is warm with the 
richest of hues, where the Pompeian 
shades are tastefully combined, red, 
malachite, and brown being prominent, 
the effect possessing the charm of nov- 
elty. 

In all directions are the names of 
celebrities in the ranks of literature, 
inscriptions, and symbolical designs, 





that make their silent appeal to the 
student and book-lover. 

The coloring in the other sections 
is also deeper, as green serpentine mar- 
ble is largely used ; slabs are inserted 
in the frieze, with inscriptions in the 
original characters of these foreign lan- 
guages: Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, Lat- 
in, Persian, Italian, Spanish, French, 
German. These are usually terse quo- 
tations, bearing loving testimony to the 
value of books and delights of study, 
from the most noted writers of their 
respective nationalities. 

The reading and reference rooms are 
on the upper floor; the former ex- 
tends across the north side of the libra- 
ry, having fifteen windows, twenty-three 
feet high and seven wide, securing an 
almost uninterrupted flow of light from 
north, east, and west, with arrange- 
ments for graduating the same. For 
night-use, the electric lights are so 
placed as to cast very 
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Grand Stairway. 





few shadows in the 
room. There are 
twenty-two tables, with 
room for sixteen per- 
sons at each; sittings 
are thus furnished for 
between three and four 
hundred readers to en- 
joy at the same time 
the best periodical lit- 
erature of our own and 
foreign lands. 

This room, grand in 
proportions and conven- 
ient in all its accesso- 
ries, is decorated in the 
most pronounced style 
of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The metallic 
colors not alone prevail 
in the reliefs upon pilas- 
ters and pillars, but 
upon entablature and 
coffered ceiling. The 
dark-red wall and wain- 
scoting of verd- 
antique form an effec- 
tive background for the 
ornate pilasters gor- 
geous with color—red, 
blue, green, and yellow. 
After the delicate hues 
prevailing in halls and 
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View in Distribution-room. 


stairways, with the rich, mellow shades 
of the rotunda, the effect is more brill- 
iant and bewildering than pleasing. 

The reference-room, upon the east 
side, is forty feet wide and one hundred 
and forty feet long, with high ceilings— 
a handsome, well-lighted apartment ; 
like all the other rooms where quiet 
is desirable, the floor is covered with 
cork carpet. The style here is Grecian, 
the details artistic and classic. The 
wainscoting is of a beautiful shade of 
Sienna marble, in complete accord with 
the oak finish and furniture. One en- 
tire wall is filled with shelves, where 
aye 2,000 volumes of strictly reference 
books; others are stored in a stack- 
room close at hand, Any book in the 
library can be ordered, and will be 
brought by means of the electric lifts 
at the shortest possible notice. 

This is a particularly fascinating room 
to those whose time is limited, as no 
formality is required. The books are 
literally free to all. The windows of 
this room open toward Lake Michigan ; 
the intervening land is soon to be cleared 


of buildings and railroad tracks, to be 
transformed into a pleasant park,. with 
beautiful lawns, trees, and flowers. 

Beyond the present uninviting fore- 
ground is the harbor, where the ships 
that bear the commerce of the great 
lakes lie in safety and many pleasure- 
boats swing at anchor. 

A suite of three rooms, a reading and 
two stack-rooms, is reserved for the 
art department. The stacks are ar- 
‘anged so as best to preserve the folios ; 
those measuring less than twenty in- 
ches are placed in the usual manner, 
while those of excessive size are placed 
upon roller-shelves. 

The stack-rooms are behind the long 
desk in the delivery-room, over which 
the books are distributed ; within sev- 
enty-five feet of this counter are the 
175,000 books for which there is the 
greatest demand. Although the gen- 
eral public is not admitted to these 
rooms, the writer was favored with an 
opportunity of seeing the arrangement, 
under the courteous guidance of the 
Librarian, Mr. Frederic H. Hild. 
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Entrance to 


Tn each of the four stack-rooms are 
three decks of stacks, each seven feet 
high, one above and one below the 
level of the floor of the delivery-room. 
The only materials used here are iron, 
steel, and glass, making these rooms 
virtually fire-proof; they can also be 
shut off from the rest of the building 
by heavy iron shutters. The floor is 
an iron frame with panels of glass, 
while the shelving is of sheet steel. As 
electric lights are placed close to the 
ceilings of these decks, the lettering 





Delivery-room, 


upon each book on the lower shelves 
of the cases of the tier above is plaip- 
ly visible ; this arrangment commends 
itself to librarians who have experienced 
the difficulty of reading titles by the 
old, imperfect method of lighting. 

In fact, practical librarians planned 
the interior details, and it is believed 
that the actual requirements of a great 
library are met more successfully here 
than in any other building designed 
for the same purpose. 

A particularly charming feature is 























that of the special study-room for gen- 
uine students and literary workers, 
where they may enjoy all the advan- 
tages of this household of books, free 
from the interruptions which must ac- 
company the comers and goers in the 


public reading-rooms. This delightful 
department contains an attendant’s 
desk, seven oak tables, and numerous 
chairs. Two of the walls have shelving 
where valuable reference-books are 
kept; there are also lockers for the 
safe-keeping of the books selected for a 
special line of study, which may be re- 
tained as long as is necessary. Other 
apartments are reserved, which will be 
fitted up in a similar manner when the 
building is fully equipped. 

The registry department is on the 
same floor as the delivery-room ; also 
the order department and office for 
general business. There are large 
apartments, handsomely finished and 
furnished, for the Library Board, libra- 
rians, and other officials, while the book- 
infirmary, the station delivery-rooms, 
and various work-rooms are distrib- 
uted throughout the building where 
they will best serve the needs of the 
library. As, for instance, the cata- 
loguers’ rooms are on the mezzanine 
floor ; these are large and airy apart- 
ments, having prompt communication 
with the distributing-rooms, librarian’s 
office, also direct entrance to the stacks 
and other ways by which the cata- 
loguers are placed in close relations 
with all desirable parts of the library 
while retaining the quiet and freedom 
from interruption that their work de- 
mands. 

Aside from the accessories of the 
library proper, there are certain other 
factors essential to its well-being, to 
which a passing glance must be given, 
as well as to a portion wholly discon- 
nected from its especial purpose. 

The latter reference is to an elegant 
suite of rooms on the north, with en- 
trance from Randolph Street, for which 
the Grand Army of the Republic con- 
tributed the money, and with the Me- 
morial Association of Illinois are to hold 
the title for fifty years. After that pe- 
riod of time it will revert to the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 

There are a dozen rooms admirably 
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lighted from a beautiful dome, all ele- 
gantly furnished with everything req- 
uisite for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the members of those orders 
and their guests. A large Assembly 
Hall is a prominent room, but the chief 
interest centres in Memorial Hall. This 
is a stately apartment, panelled in verd- 
antique marble, the decoration being in 
the various tones of golden brown, ad- 
mirably blending with the green and 
producing a charming effect. In nu- 
merous arched niches around the hall 
stand pedestals awaiting the busts of 
heroes of our army and navy who dis- 
tinguished themselves during the Civil 
War. 

A visit to the basement reveals inter- 
esting departments of labor, to which 
only an allusion can be made. The 
valuable work performed through the 
delivery-stations of the Chicago Public 
Library has given it an enviable repu- 
tation, and this branch of labor is now 
done most acceptably in these rooms, 
where the boxes are packed for sending 
out, the returns made, ete. Close at 
hand are the labelling and repair depart- 
ments, the shipping, telephone, and bi- 
cycle rooms, as the employees have 
formed a bicycle club. 

The public documents and patents 
are arranged in a room fronting upon 
Randolph Street. The patents include 
full sets of American, French, British, 
and German, with beginnings made in 
those of other nations. 

Another room on this floor is of 
especial interest, as it is to be equipped 
with everything desirable for the in- 
struction of the blind—a philanthropic 
service that appeals to all hearts. 

A large .portion of the basement is 
devoted to the mechanical offices ; here 
are the numberless pipes and tubes, 
twisting and turning in all directions, 
whose business it is to supply fresh air 
throughout the building and remove 
the foul. In another part is the elec- 
tric plant, which furnishes all the 
light and power required throughout 
the immense building. A great coal- 


bin occupies one section, where four 
hundred tons of coal may be stored in 
an emergency. 

A handsome switch-board of Carrara 
marble and bronze lines one side of the 
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engine-room, surmounted by the huge 
clock which regulates the twenty-six 
clocks scattered throughout the dif- 
ferent departments of the library. 

In securing even the faintest idea of 
the details of this floor, we feel a pro- 
found respect for the brains that planned 
and the hands that hold in subjection 
the tremendous power which thus be- 
comes an important part of the perfect 
system. 

In a brief sketch it is impossible to 
include all of interest in the architect- 
ure, embellishments, or the practical 
arrangements for making this library 
a power for good in its widespread dis- 
tribution of books, which we must re- 
gard asa potent factor in the progress 
of the world toward that better living 
and high thinking which makes for 
true manhood and true womanhood. 

We find the building in comfort, as 
well as in luxury and elegance, to com- 
pare favorably with other structures 
erected by municipalities in the United 
States, while its contents and promise 
of usefulness entitle it to be counted 
among the important libraries of the 
world. The official report for the last 
year is one of which any municipality 
might be proud and reflects especial 
glory upon Chicago, when her youth 
and the disaster of the great fire are re- 
membered. The fact that it ranks sixth 
among the public libraries of our land 
is worthy of note when we recall that 
the library has existed but twenty-five 
years, and in a city whose first charter 
bears date 1837, when it had but 4,200 
inhabitants. 

Mention has been made of the un- 
rivalled circulation of books, to which 


may be added that the. branch read- 
ing-rooms are well patronized and the 
delivery-stations most efficient aids. 
There are nearly 60,000 members hold- 
ing cards entitling them to books for 
home-use, while the books and period- 
icals called for during the last library 
year amounted to 2,661,490. The l- 
brary is assured of a handsome income 
by a half-mill tax upon the assessed 
value of the city property. There are 
at this present writing 230,000 books 
upon the shelves, with space that can 
be made available for 600,000 volumes, 
while further extensions in a court re- 
served for that purpose can be made 
sufficient to accommodate a grand total 
of 2,000,000 volumes. 

Taken as a whole, this building is :« 
rare setting for the best thought of the 
world. Although some may cavil at the 
utility of so much beauty and elegance 
for serving those who must from force of 
circumstances find their mental food 
in a “free” public library, yet it is 
not in vain that the Irish quarries, with 
those of Carrara, Modena, and Sienna, 
have yielded their treasures, that grace 
and color have been duly considered, 
for association with objects ideally beau- 
tiful must be accounted as one of the 
stepping-stones to a higher intellectual 
and moral development. 

It is possible, that the day will come 
when the new and splendid libraries of 
our progressive cities will occupy a 
place in the hearts of the people sin- 
ilar to the position of the grand cathe- 
drals of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
when, in lieu of the printed book, the 
history of the Christian world was given 
in the carven stone. 
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POLICEMAN arrested a little 

boy in a corner of the Uyeno Park. 

The April moon was chilly—the 
night had travelled rather far—and over 
his little head the cherry flowers were 
turning into a charcoal sketch against 
the starlit dusk. 

“You, what doing . . . 
. . . this late?” 

The boystruggled hard to speak, but, 
poor fellow, hunger filled his mouth 
too full for a word to find any room 
therein. 

“ Answer.” 

At last he answered: “Just resting, 
august officer.” The voice was thin 
and tremulous asa moonbeam which 
was on his head. 

“Whence came you? 
live you?” 

“ Live—no—from Mikasa came.” 

“What to do came you?” 

“'Tokio to see.” 

“Your name, what is?” 

“'Tokujiro.” 

His story, told at the police-station, 
was a masterpiece. A Dickens would 
have gladly given a volume of seven 
hundred pages to it. Even the police 
was touched—the proof conclusive of 
its excellence. 

The cholera came and robbed him of 
his parents. Somewhere, in a political 
speech, perhaps, he had heard a man 
say, “‘ His Majesty, the Emperor, the peo- 
ple’s father is!” The boy remembered 
it. He had a pair of stout legs under 
him, and in his pocket twenty-three sen 
and five rin, when he started out to- 
ward the capital, one hundred and sixty- 
two miles away. 


here 


In the city 
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Nothing so very strange in this un- 
dertaking ; for, as is well known, the 
majority of the immortals who come to 
conquer glory in the capital do the same 
thing with less money and less healthy 
legs than this boy adventurer. 

It was not for the conquest of name, 
however, that the humble son of a mud- 
peasant went forth. The object of his 
ambition was far more daring, far more 
precious, than fame—the boy wanted a 
father and a mother. 


II 


To him Tokio was a wonderful place, 
(Mikasa was a provincial)—the abode 
of the gods—nothing small could live 
therein, every man was great, every- 
thing was glorious there. 

Once he had asked his grandfather 
what supported the heavens (for surely 
nothing could be so high and stay up 
without being propped somehow, some- 
where, by something). Said the grand- 
sire: 

‘Why, Tokujiro, together with the 
pagodas and towers and _ house-tops, 
Tokio, my son.” 

Moreover, he had heard it told that 
the people of Tokio pulled up moun- 
tains by the roots and planted them in 
their back yards. 

The Mikado lives there—what more 
does anyone want to know? And he 
believed, as indeed all the children of 
Japan were taught to believe about for- 
ty years ago, that no man could look 
upon the face of the Mikado without 
losing his eyes. 

Tokujiro was an idolater in more ways 
than one. He worshipped gods, but 
heroes in a more ardent way. For each 
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of them he had built a shrine out of the 
rich gold of his imagination. In this 
realm of poetry—I mean that of fancy— 
there was no limit to the resources of 
gold. After building eight million 
shrines, for we have as many gods, and 
numberless temples for the heroes of 
history, the boy had enough gold left to 
build a couple of millions more ; that is 
to say, for each citizen of the capital 
city of Japan. 

After his triumphant entry into Tokio 
—for he did cover a hundred and sixty- 
two miles with twenty-three sen and five 
rin, did that miracle-worker of a boy 
wanderer—the first thing and the most 
frequent thing he met with was a mule- 
legged, dirt-plastered son of slums, in- 
stead of the gods he expected to see ; 
but, as a proverb would have it— 

“The head of a sardine even beams 
with halos, according to your faith!” 

Iam foreed to omit the masterpiece 
of a story told at the police-station, but, 
according to the usage of all story- 
tellers, I must tell you that it was fine 
—and you can pretty well depend upon 
what I tell you, because, were it other- 
wise, you are sure to find it here some- 
where in the story. 


Iil 


Tue telling of the fine story com- 
pletely exhausted the poor boy—he was 
very far from being well. 

“A little case of febricula,” was the 
diagnosis of a physician. 

He was placed in the Tokio Charity 
Hospital. 

Some weeks before this, the following 
had appeared in the columns of the 
Japan Mail, an English paper pub- 
lished in Japan : 

“The life of the Empress of Japan is 
an unvarying routine of faithful duty- 
doing and earnest charity. The public, 
indeed, hears with certain listless in- 
difference, engendered by habit, that her 
Majesty has visited this school or gone 
round the wards at that hospital. Such 
incidents all seem to fall naturally into 
the routine of the imperial day’s work. 
Yet to the Empress the weariness of 
long hours spent in class-rooms or in 
laboratories, or by the beds of the sick, 
must soon become quite intolerable, 


did she not contrive, out of the good- 
ness of her heart, to retain a keen and 
kindly interest in everything that con- 
cerns the welfare of her subjects. That 
her Majesty does feel this interest 
and that it grows rather than diminishes 
as the years go by, everyone knows who 
has been present on any of the innumer- 
able occasions when the promoters of 
some charity, or the directors of some 
educational institution, have presented, 
with merciless precision, all the petty 
details of their projects or organizations 
for the examination of the imperial 
lady. The latest evidence of her Maj- 
esty’s benevolence is, however, more 
than usually striking. Since the found- 
ing of the Tokio Charity Hospital, where 
so many poor women and children are 
treated, the Empress has watched the 
institution closely, has bestowed on it 
patronage of the most active and help- 
ful character, and has _ contributed 
handsomely to its funds. Little by 
little the hospital grew, extending its 
sphere of action and enlarging its min- 
istrations, until the need of more 
capacious premises—a need familiar 
to such undertakings—began to be 
felt. The Empress, knowing this, cast 
about for some means of assisting this 
project. To practise strict economy in 
her own personal expenses, and to de- 
vote whatever money might thus be 
saved from her yearly income to the aid 
of the hospital, appears to have sug- 
gested itself as the most feasible method 
of procedure. The result is that the 
sum of 8,446 yen, 90 sen, and 8 rin has 
just been handed over to Dr. Takagi, 
the chief promoter and mainstay of the 
hospital, by Viscount Kagawa, one of 
her Majesty’s chamberlains. 

“There is something picturesque 
about these sen and rin. They repre- 
sent an account minutely and faithfully 
kept between her Majesty’s unavoid- 
able expenses and the benovelent im- 
pulse that constantly urged her to cur- 
tail them. Such gracious acts of sterling 
effort command admiration and love.” 


IV 


Tue diagnosis of Tokujiro’s case 
was based upon the prodromic symp- 
toms told in the words of a child of 































the field, such as ‘it felt like winter 
when I could see neither snow nor 
sleet”; “could not eat a dumpling—it 
looked so nice though ” ; “felt like some- 
body was beating me from the inside of 
my head” ; “my limbs and loins became 
very sore—but I walked so much”; 
“T became very lazy,” etc., and also on 
the existing phenomena the unusual 
climbing of the thermometer, the ac- 
celerated pulse, the complete anorexia, 
nausea, the muscular debility, and so 
on. In short, the diagnosis wasn one 
too exhaustive; and then, too, there 
are some things which even doctors 
may not see at a glance. 

As a matter of fact, however, slough- 
ing was already taking place in his 
peyerian and solitary glands—a con- 
firmed case of typhoid fever, in other 
words. 


Vv 


In his delirium he said : 

“Oh, mamma, everything is gold 
there; everybody dresses just as at 
aféte. And the soldiers—the soldiers 
of the August Son of Heaven! I really 
don’t see how they can move with so 
much gold and silver about them. Do 
you know that they use dragons instead 
of horses? They ride them. The sol- 
diers, as many of them as there are 
gods—millions of them—most of them 
ride on dragons. Mah! how fast they 
run! And then the Ten-Shi-Sama, he 
rides on clouds—purple clouds—and 
her Majesty, the Kogo, with all her 
kisaki retinues. Yes, mamma, I have 
seen them! As you see, I have lost my 
eyes; but I don’t mind that after see- 
ing such a sight. Look! look! look ! 
Don’t you see them coming, mamma? 
There they come! Look!” 

At another time: 

“Mother, it was a big place, that palace 
shining like the sun .. . 
a big garden ; trees, sorewa! sorewa! 
bigger than those on the Kiso Mountains 
- . . thebirds! . . . andall of 
them sang, not chap, chap, and chyu, 
chyu tyu, as they do in the fields ; no, 
- + « but very solemn, very sad—just 
like the flute-music of the priests asking 
the gods to come to them, you know.” 
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A pause. “The flowers! . . . ever 
so many everywhere . . . looked 
like an ocean with every drop of it 
turned into a blossom . . . it 
looked a little like a féte day ; but then, 
it wasn’t. 

“Then she came out . . . and 
who do you suppose it was? Just 
guess. Why, there were so many prin- 
cesses with her . . . _ beautiful 
dresses which made your eyes sore! 
But I could tell her at once—of course, 
her Majesty, the Empress! That pict- 
ure of a heaven-maid in the Kwan-non 
Temple, don’t you remember? Well, 
she looked just a little bit like that 
. . «+ but now I have seen the Em- 
press and can’t bear the sight of the 
picture. 

“She was pale, the Empress, but 
shining just like the moon. Yes, 
mother, she was upon the clouds, and 
all her ladies, too. She seemed to be 
talking with the ladies, but, of course, 
I could not understand her. They did 
not seem to be moving at all, but they 
were, and passed me as smoothly as the 
teals on the pond. Then I fell down 
upon my face and worshipped them. 
And she gave me a beautiful look— 
yes, she did, mother. I wanted to look at 
them once more, but I knew I was blind, 
and then I dared not to lift my head.” 

The hospital nurse, who was watch- 
ing the boy, was amused, 

Would she not have understood him 
better had she known the supreme am- 
bition of the boy? had she known that 
the fellow had braved a hundred and 
sixty-two miles afoot; forgot starva- 
tion, and laughed at dangers of every 
kind? had she known that there, before 
her, lay a daring little body who wanted 
to have their Majesties, the Emperor 
and the Empress of Japan, as his par- 
ents ? 

Tokujiro woke with a smile upon his 
lips. ; 

“A sweet dream again?” his nurse 
asked him. 

He could hardly believe his own eyes. 
The room was full of ladies—foreign 
ladies, they seemed to his eyes, veiled 
as they were with the mists of first 
awakening. They were just like the 
picture—those pale ladies. Tokujiro’s 
eyes were not always as round and 
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large as they were then. An American 
boy, if he sees, on a bright Christmas 
morning, a real Santa Claus with a 
stocking full of good things standing 
by his bedside—I fancy that he would 
look much like Tokujiro. No telling 
what he would have done had he been 
strong enough to jump out of his bed. 
But Providence was wise. 

He heard a sweet-faced lady sigh 
“ How compassion-evoking !” And turn- 
ing to the head of the hospital, she 
asked, “This child, where from, and 
his name ?” 

Oh, no—she was no foreign lady—no 
sign of foreign accent in her voice. 

The history of the boy was told her 
briefly. 

A smile (which Tokujiro watched 
much after the nianner of an astrono- 
mer observing the birth of a star) came 
upon the lady’s face. Ah, how much 
and how often did he want to see some- 
thing like that on his own mother’s 
lips! and how often had he been dis- 
appointed! for his mother was a sad 
woman. 

“Poor child!” said the lady. The 
tone in which the simple exclamation 
of sympathy was uttered was enough 
to make a princess rich, The lady 
stooped over the bedside, and with 
her dainty hand brushed a stray lock 
from the boy’s brow, wet with cold 
perspiration. The boy quivered. For 
when, you who are mothers tell me, did 
a gentle touch of a hand full of heart 
fail to thrill a homeless unfortunate ? 

Then the lady said : 

“A little, your feeling, better, is it 
not?” 

From the eyes of the child wonder- 
ment and curiosity had gone away, and 
large drops of tears came to take their 
place. 

The lady’s lips trembled a little, and 
her handkerchief sought her blue-veined 
eyelids. 

Then the big tears brightened in the 
boy’s eyes, like dewdrops when sun- 
beams fill them with joy. Said the sick 
boy, faintly : 

“You how like 
are!” 

Some ladies do not appreciate this 
kind of compliment when they are as 
young as was her Majesty. But on the 
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lips of the imperial lady there was. a 
sweet smile. She understood the boy 
well. It was a compliment, that re- 
mark of his. Aye, the very best that 
Tokujiro had in his power to give ! 


VI 


Arter the departure of the ladies, 
the nurse said : 

“When you were very ill, you said a 
great deal about seeing the Empress. 
You don’t remember anything about it, 
of course—you were delirious.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Yes, you wanted to see her, didn’t 
you?” 

The boy owned that that was the one 
object of his adventurous journey to 
the capital. 

“Well, you’ve just seen her.” 

“Seen whom?” exclaimed the boy, 
half rising in his bed, weak as he was. 

“Seen her Majesty, the Empress, of 
course.” 

Tokujiro was struck by something 
far stronger than lightning 

“Eh!” 

He stared straight before him, mak- 
ing bullets of his eyeballs. Finally, 
looking at his nurse, he said : 

“ But I see you as I did before . . . 
T am not blind!” 

“That,” said the nurse, referring to 
the old notion, “they used to say and 
believe, when our grandmothers were lit- 
tle girls. Now the world has changed.” 

It was no light task to convince To- 
kujiro, but she succeeded at last. 

And so that lady was the Empress of 
Japan. The thought overwhelmed the 
boy. And he has seen her Majesty 
with his own eyes! Thatlady! . . . 
that lady ! so motherlike, so very kind! 

And in front of his eyes—he could see 
as vividly as ever—the white gauze-web 
of a handkerchief which went up to the 
imperial eyes. She did not come upon 
purple clouds, that lady who asked him 
if he were not feeling a little better ! 

There was to his own way of think- 
ing something worse than sacrilege in 
his gazing straight at her Majesty as 
he had done—lying on his back so in- 
solently! Had he died in the effort, he 
ought, by all means, to have prostrated 
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himself. Illness was no excuse. No 
—he could not forgive himself. He 
had always been more than willing to 
give his life at any moment for one 
kindly look from the imperial person— 
and to think how ungratefully he had 
behaved! Of course he was not aware 
of the royal presence, but in his eyes 
that did not bring any justification. 
In short he was worthy of death—so 
great was his sin in his eyes. 

All of a sudden, like a flood-tide, there 
came back to him all the tender emo- 
tions which the motherlike caresses of 
the imperial lady aroused in his little 
bosom. 

As gravely as he had sinned against 
her, how loving her Majesty was to 
him! Silently he buried his little face. 
The thought was too much for the or- 
phan boy. 

He wept. 


VII 


SEVEN years passed. 

Tokujiro was twenty, and the august 
reign of Meiji was twenty-seven years 
old. On the first day of the eighth 
month of the year there were in Japan 
(and elsewhere, too, I believe) many 
eyes rounder than is wont, and more 
feverish, burning over newspapers. 
They were reading the Imperial Re- 
script : 

“We, by the grace of Heaven, Em- 
peror of Japan, seated on a throne oc- 
cupied by the same dynasty from time 
immemorial, hereby make proclamation 
to all our loyal and brave subjects as 
follows : 

“We hereby declare war against 
China, and,” ete., ete. 

A memorable day that was. 

I feel like writing the whole history 
of the war right here. But a heroic 
pen must resist some temptations some- 
times. This is, in good faith, climbing 
the Fujiyama of heroism. 


VIII 


Sepremper 15, 1894, became historic. 
Phyongyang fell that day. The First 
Army, under the command of Field- 
Marshal Count Yamagata, flirted with 
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the cannons of the Celestials in a dread- 
ful style. The deafest in the farthest 
corner of Europe heard of its love-affair, 
and no wonder! Some thought that 
there was’ little necessity for the Jap- 
anese to shout their “I love you” into 
the dragon-flagged bride in such a tre- 
mendous thunder. 

On November 6th, the Second Army, 
under the command of Marshal Count 
Oyama, at Kinchow, courted Fame. 
They say there never was such a rush 
to the ladder of Name. 

The Japanese gave their enemy all 
the smoke, powder, bayonet-points, iron 
hails, and ashes that they wanted—and, 
some say, more than they asked—and 
in exchange, like a selfish miser, took 
all the gold and titles (as thunderous 
as the cannonading) in the keeping of 
History. This, certainly, to any fair- 
minded person, does not seem to be a 
civilized way of trading. But the joke 
of the thing was—for you know, there 
is no telling what a queer taste the 
Chinese have—the Celestials seemed to 
like it the best in the world. For they 
made the bargain in a marvellously 
short time, as if they were in dead 
hurry about it. If the Chinese liked 
the bargain well, the Japanese liked it 
far better. And as there are so few 
good things in this life, and the chances 
of striking good bargains are none too 
numerous, they were not slow to make 
hay while the sun shone. 

And so it came about that on Novem- 
ber 17th, the whole Second Army turned 
southward. And on the 20th it sat 
down to admire the darling of the Pi- 
chili Gulf—Port Arthur, the impregna- 
ble. A fine sight, she was! 

The following morning, at about two 
oclock, just after the autumn moon 
had risen, the Japanese soldiers got 
up. They were not the first who rose 
early in the morning to view the fair 
guardian by the sea, in the moonlight. 
Many, many a poet before them had 
done the same. I don’t blame them— 
the sight was worth the trouble. Have 
you ever had a sweetheart? Have you 
seen her in the moonlight, with that 
white bridal veil which the moon never 
fails to throw over the blushes of a fair 
one? If you have not, you have never 
seen the most beautiful sight under the 
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moon. If you have, you will want to 
see her again in the same way. And 
they say that those Japanese soldiers 
had a far intenser passion for Port Ar- 
thur than most of the mortal lovers for 
the beautiful. 

Certain it is, there never were as im- 
patient wooers as they. And very un- 
like the poets who had admired and 
sung of the fort, they did not content 
themselves with admiring her from the 
distance. The Japanese, they tell us, 
are very much spoiled by the Western 
influences with which they came in con- 
tact. I never believed that nonsense, 
but, looking at their behavior at Port 
Arthur, I am afraid that I will have to 
change my opinion on the point. For, 
truly, they were extremely un-Oriental 
in their courtship ; and, just like the 
Western swains, they wanted to rush up 
to the object of their affection, and take 
it into their embraces, and rain upon it 
a perfect shower of warm—very warm— 
kisses. That they might rush to it with 
the very promptest dispatch, they left 
their knapsacks behind—they carried 
their rifles and ammunition alone. 

The First Division was ordered to 
storm the Etse-shan Fort. How quiet 
that moonlit morning was! 

The silver rays came down upon the 
slumber-heavy fields as if they were 
washing the stained conscience of the 
old earth. The milky gauze of mists 
gently lay upon the rugged precipices 
and rocky sides, like the white form of 
a tender wife clinging to her angry hus- 
band. Four batteries of artillery at- 
tached to the First Division were posted 
ona height. The Third Regiment of 
infantry, one battalion of the Second 
Regiment, half a squadron of cavalry, 
one battalion of mounted artillery, and 
a company of engineers, left the main 
body of the division behind‘and hast- 
ened to pay their respects to the north- 
west side of the Etse-shan Fort. 

Men were all asleep, except the actors 
of the tragedy ; but the eyes of Night 
were bright with attention. Winds, 
too, walked on tip-toe or halted alto- 
gether. The storm of iron and powder 
was preceded by a preternatural calm. 
The dawn came falteringly, pale, and 
uncertain, like a child who is not 
quite sure whether it is doing just 


the right thing or not. It might have 
been because it was loth to dim the star- 


eyed witness. 


*“ Comrade! mo! late enough, to wake 
her, gently, is it not well?” remarked 


a gunner to another. 


Suddenly, forty cannons in all waxed 


eloquent and were ardent in the dem- 


onstrations of their affection. In all eon- 


science, their kisses were hot enough! 
To speak in more literal, cold, math- 
ematical prose, the Narukami (the 
thundering Jupiter of Japan) seemed 
to have invented a new model of can- 
non, with which he could shoot out a 
solid wall of fire. 

The Chinese forts appreciated the 
gentle waking, and in their response 
were very cordial indeed. 

“Bullets and powder, as the cheap- 
est thing, they use!” said a Japanese 
artilleryman remarking about the be- 
haviour of his brethren of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Under the canopy of the combined 
fire from the besieger and the besieged, 
the Third Regiment pressed steadily 
on. 


IX 


Ir was just at six o’clock when the 
Third Regiment reached the rear of 
the left flank of Fort No. 1. Then was 
seen what one may call the stampede 
of machines—a silent, steady, mechan- 
ical, blind rush. The First Company 
was making toward the outer wall ; 
and the Chinese showed how ready 
they were to welcome so valiant guests. 
Whatever you may say about them, you 
can hardly accuse the Celestials of treat- 
ing their friends with indifference. They 
presented a picture of a ripe corn-field 
caught in a fierce gale, those First 
Regiment men. They fell by tens and 
twenties. As they struggled they 
slipped on the blood of their comrades ; 
they could not always jump over the 
bodies of the dead and wounded—they 
came in such huge masses. And there 
were many among those still rushing 
on who did not know that they carried 
three, four, bullets in their flesh. 

Sloping down from the fort was a 
steep incline one hundred metres in 
height. When I say that the men— 
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. 
mad tornadoes in human flesh—had to 
halt three or four times, you know at 
once how arduous the ascent was. In 
that fierce discussion between the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese cannons—strong- 
lunged debaters, both of them— the 
loudest command did not travel beyond 
ten yards. The buglers blew ‘“ Cease 
firing.” The eyes of the soldiers were 
at once on the Captain. They pressed 
on. 

The nearer the wall, the warmer be- 
came the hospitality of the Chinese 
fire. Then the tiger-legged, lion-eyed 
Sub-Lieutenant Tawara—who had ut- 
terly forgot his Japanese modesty, see- 
ing that he would not let any man go 
ahead of him—gained the wall. He 
clambered upon it. It was easy to 
him, that feat—it was easy for many 
soldiers who followed him—all the same 
it was a superhuman effort, and calmer 
eyes in calmer days would look at the 
wall and would become very sceptical 
of what honest history may have to tell 
them of the scaling of the wall by the 
Japanese. 

The Sub-Lieutenant flung himself 
down from the wall. Upon my word 
he was a careless man! He did not care 
where he was to land—whether it were 
in a pool of blood, on the corpse of his 
enemy, or on the point of his bayonet ; 
he did not care whether he landed on 
his head or side, since he was almost 
certain he could never land on his feet. 
But above all he was awfully careless of 
his bare sword. As a matter of fact, 
he did do some damage. 

A Chinese soldier who saw him spring 
down from the wall was, as he was a 
sensible fellow, struck with a paralysis 
of amazement. He stared at the Sub- 
Lieutenant with “ Well, those Japanese 
let loose an insane asylum on us this 
time, sure!” in his eyes. Just as he 
recovered himself to aim a good blow 
on that descending intrepidity in uni- 
form, down came the careless naked- 
ness of the Sub-Lieutenant’s sword, 
and utterly spoiled his patriotic aim. 
And he had no time even to call on his 
ancestors to come to his help, for 
blood filled his mouth and choked him. 

The scene inside the wall and the 
work the Sub-Lieutenant and his men 
did there are not fit for print. I sup- 
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pose it is all right though, fastidious 
as you are in the matter of printed 
words, to paint the picture with the 
richest color and the warmest tint of 
your imagination, as much as you 
please. 


Xx 


THERE was a private who followed the 
Sub-Lieutenant close into the fort. 
Without the least pretension to cere- 
mony, he tried the keen edge of his 
sword on everything and everybody that 
came within his reach. A Chinese soldier 
struck at him, and so it happened—in 
what the historians call the irony of 
fate—that the private struck at the 
Chinese at the same time almost. The 
left arm of the private went down to the 
ground with a thud. And it was fol- 
lowed by a heavier one—that was the 
sound of the body of the Chinese sol- 
dier striking the earth. 

As he turned away from the en- 
counter, shaking a full ruddy stream 
from his wound—with no more concern 
than if he were playing with a hose—he 
saw another Chinese soldier at the back 
of the Sub-Lieutenant, with his sword 
in the air, ready to stab him. He threw 
himself forward, to teach that pagan of 
a Chinese brave a few little manners. 
Just then he saw another Chinaman 
aiming a powerful blow at his own head. 
And this one-armed private ignored the 
man altogether. What a terrible dar- 
ing! 

“Ha!” with which he knocked the 
Chinese soldier at the back of the Sub- 
Lieutenant. It wasin time. The Sub- 
Lieutenant was safe; one second and 
it would have been too late. The blow 
was so savage that it sent the Chinese 
soldier aside in two pieces. 

“Banza . . .!” That wasas far as 
he could go; for just then there was a 
flash, lightning-like, over his head —the 
descent of the sword which he had seen 
aimed at his head. He swayed, tumbled, 
and fell. 

“ Benzai! Her Majesty the Empress, 
ten thousand years!” was what he tried 
to say. 

After the fort was completely taken, 
one of the First Regiment men found 
the private half buried in the bloody 
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heap of the dead Chinese. The left side 
of his face was sliced off, and he was 
cut through his shoulder down into his 
heart, 


XI 


TueErE were some things very strange 
about the dead ‘private. In his right 
eye, which was still in its proper place, 
there was a big tear. Judging from his 
facial expression, although nearly one- 
third of it was gone, one was sure that 
a smile was over it. The Sub-Lieuten- 
ant, who became the lion of the occa- 
sion (for, in the language of a historian, 
it was to his and his men’s intrepidi- 
ty the capture of the great Etse-shan 
forts was attributable), knew nothing of 
the private—of what he had done for 
him. 

But there was one man who knew 
him —this private and his history. 
Kveryone saw the emotion of the com- 
rade of the dead private over the 
strangely mutilated and smiling and 
weeping corpse. They all thought that 
the dead man was a relation of his, 
perchance his brother. 

He bent over the lifeless boy, and to 
him it seemed as if the spirit of the 
private was still lingering there, waiting 
for him to tell him that the life-ambi- 
tion of his friend was at last accom- 
plished—the life-ambition about which 


. he who was dead now had talked with 


him so often; to tell him that the tear in 









the eye was that of happy triumph! 
Ah, that smile ! 

Envious soldier! 

So at last he gave his life for his coun- 
try—for the country loved by her Maj- 
esty the Empress—and in so doing he 
had saved the life of one of the bravest 
officers under the sun-flag. It was fin- 
ished, his life, and how gloriously! 
Such was the thought in the mind of 
the friend of the dead. 

He wassimple and rugged in his face 
—that comrade of the dead young pri- 
vate. Bending over the mutilated re- 
mains of his friend, his lips quivering, 
his eyelashes dewy, he was repeating 
to himself, in a low whisper: 

“Tokujiro! . . . Tokujiro! ... 
Tokujiro! . .< 

Ah, I wish I could reproduce the 
whisper of that rugged comrade! Every- 
thing seemed to be in it—exaltation, 
sympathy, regret, congratulation—ey- 
erything ! 

The face on which one or two of his 
tears fell was just a trifle paler even 
than that of the fever-patient at a ward 
of the Tokio Charity Hospital, upon 
which, seven years ago, had rested the 
royal eyes of her Majesty—so full of 
sympathy. It was no longer the face of 
an orphan boy of thirteen. Seven years 
had written their records there. 

And then, too, there was this differ- 
ence: At the hospital it had been weep- 
ing on a clean, white pillow, and now it 
was smiling in blood! 














BROTHER DUNSTAN AND THE CRABS 


By Caroline Wilder Paradise 


HE summer evening was 
beautiful, with the full 
moon shining on the 
hedgerows, but the hour 
was so late that all hon- 
est and God - fearing 
folk were abed. Cot- 
tage doors were locked, 
and the inhabitants snored lustily. The 
village was as silent as the churchyard, 
and the only sounds to be heard by in- 
tent listening ears were the katydids in 
the trees, and the stealthy footsteps of 
Brother Dunstan, as he came down from 
the monastery on the hill and, passing 
over the fields, entered the village like 
a ghost. 

What Brother Dunstan could be do- 
ing at this hour of the night it was dif- 
ficult to imagine. His frock was kilted 
up about him in unseemly fashion, and 
his head was bare, and he carried a large 
basket ; and altogether he presented an 
uncommonly worldly appearance for 
one who was regarded among his breth- 
ren as the very flower of sanctity. No 
one among them all could make so many 
spiritual exercises daily and nightly as 
he ; and I doubt if ever before in his 
life he had been outside the monastery 
walls after sunset. Brother Dunstan 
had an honest, pure, and abstracted 
young face. His eyes were as winning 
as a child’s, and he had fair hair, with 
whose wavy locks the summer breeze 
took profane liberties as he strode along 
in the moonlight. His basket seemed 
heavy, and he shifted it from arm to 
arm. Once he lifted the cover cautious- 
ly and peeped in, standing discreetly in 
a corner of the hedge. What could be 
his errand? Could one so pious be 
intent on adventure or intrigue ? But 
why choose so bright a night, and why 
carry so mysterious a basket? Had 
there been anyone about to see, Broth- 
er Dunstan’s spotless repute might have 
been called in question. 





I suppose that never was man more 
soundly asleep after the day’s labors 


than was the farmer, Giles Aubrey, on 
this very evening. The sun had been 
still high above the horizon when he 
ended his work and, returning to his 
cottage, fell asleep over his bowl of 
porridge, roused himself to smoke his 
pipe, and falling asleep over that also, 
gave up the struggle. Barring his win- 
dows and locking his door, he pulled 
off his smock and fell upon his bed, 
muttering a prayer while his eyes 
closed ; for Giles was a religious man, 
and a true son of the Church. At this 
late hour, then, he was so far sunk in 
slumber that it would have taken a 
mighty effort to arouse him even into 
partial consciousness, It was totally 
without his calculations to be called up 
for any reason in the night. When the 
sun blazed into his face through the 
little window, he would stir, and grunt, 
and stagger up—but now! It was six 
good hours before the sun would rise! 
Brother Dunstan, however, paused out- 
side the door of this heavy dreamer, and 
addressed himself to the task of rous- 
ing him. He rapped loudly upon the 
shutter, and, gaining no response, he 
thundered upon the door. He called 
Giles Aubrey’s name loudly; and _ it 
may be that the voice of the Church 
carries more penetrating insistence than 
any other, for, as Brother Dunstan 
persevered, Giles Aubrey did finally 
stagger to the door, and unbarring it 
stand there stupidly, with the moon- 
light on his blinking eyes. 

It took him one dazed moment to 


recognize the brother, and then he 
hastily crossed himself and began 


stammering. 

“Holy mother, what have I done? I 
have confessed. I have fasted. What 
is amiss?” But Brother Dunstan held 
up a warning hand. 

“Do not alarm yourself, my good 
man,” he said, quietly, ‘‘I have not come 
to accuse you of sin. I have roused 
you for a different reason, and I must 
ask your pardon for having come thus 
late. You are a faithful son of the 
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Church, and,” went on the brother, with 
some embarrassment, “I have brought 
you with my own hand a little gift. It 
is in this basket. I beg you to accept 
from me a lot of very fine crabs newly 
out of the water.” 

Giles Aubrey’s eyes fairly goggled as 
the priest uttered these words ; and in- 
deed one in a more wakeful condition 
than he might well have been surprised. 
That a monastery brother, in kilted 
frock and hatless, should call him out of 
bed at midnight to present him with a 
basketful of live crabs was the most 
astonishing thing that could well be 
conceived. And Giles’s honest soul de- 
lighted in crabs more than anything on 
earth, and his soup-pot had nét seen 
them for many a long day. 

“T will set the basket inside your 
door,” said Brother Dunstan, hurriedly, 
“and return. It is late. I hope that 
you will find their flavor good ; and so 
good-night.” 

But as he turned away, Giles, still 
petrified, caught at his sleeve. 

“Ah, unfortunate man that I am,” 
he stammered, and he raised the heavy 
basket from the ground. 

“ How can I tell you? And they are 
so good, the saints know, and I have 
not tasted one since Michaelmas ! 

“But take them back, for I am under 
penance for venial sin, and nothing but 
my bread and my porridge must pass 
my lips until this day month.” 

He thrust the basket upon the retreat- 
ing priest, and as he did so a particu- 
larly lively crab pushed up the lid and 
wriggled out. Giles thrust him back 
with a hand that twitched. He was so 
fat and juicy, and the odor of sea-water 
about him was so strong and delicious! 

“Take them away,” he repeated, 
stammeringly, “I cannot break my 
fast. I am under penance. I would 
give my best cow to have them in the 
pot, but I cannot.” The tears fairly 
stood in the simple fellow’s eyes. 

Brother Dunstan reluctantly took the 
basket once more upon his arm. 

“God be with you,” he said., “You 
must not break your penance ; though 
J regret——” and his mysterious figure 
melted into the moonlight, and the 
wonder of his visit with his basket of 
crabs was still unexplained. 
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Miracles did not take place every day 
at the monastery, but on this day there 
had been a surprising miracle. At 
vespers the Father Superior, praying 
fervently, had been endowed with su- 
pernatural power ; and lo, all the unholy 
things that existed among the only 
partially sanctified gathered there had 
been transformed. There were, I regret 
to say, even in those hallowed walls, 
spite, and envy, and malice, and evil- 
speaking, and jealousy, and suspi- 
cion, and back-biting, and irreverence, 
and a thousand and one highly objec- 
tionable things that the brotherhood 
would be weli rid of. 

These elements had been transformed. 
They were changed, through the won- 
drous efficacy of the Superior’s prayer, 
into an army of fighting, scuttling, dia- 
bolical crabs! Once realizing what had 
happened, there was an unseemly scram- 
ble among the brothers to collect these 
hateful creatures and put them safely 
under cover, and then the world must 
be rid of them for good. The monas- 
tery soup-pot was no place for them, 
obviously. But boiled they must be, 
and eaten ; and there were poor folk in 
the village to whose Sunday dinner they 
would be a welcome addition. This very 
night the community must be clear of 
them, and they would cast lots as to 
which brother should carry them into 
the village and bestow them upon the 
deserving. As we know, the lot fell upon 
Brother Dunstan. 

Giles Aubrey went back to bed, to 
forget his disappointment in «slumber, 
and Brother Dunstan trudged away with 
his heavy load. He would rouse no more 
of these honest folk from their sleep, 
but would sit down under the hedge 
and wait for morning ; and accordingly 
he sat down. But morning was long in 
coming, and his eyes became very heavy. 
Moreover, the crabs were continually 
popping out of the basket, and he must 
exercise vigilance to keep them in. A 
nightly vigil in his cell was a very,dif- 
ferent thing from this vigil in the open 
fields; and, finally, leaning both arms 
heavily upon the covers of the basket, to 
keep them closed, he yielded to slumber. 


At the earliest possible moment he 
proceeded on his way, and stopped at 
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the cottage of Dame Jessamy, which was 
just at the other side of the village from 
Giles Aubrey’s. Dame Jessamy wasa joy 
to the eyes as she stood at sunrise at 
her cottage door, the cheeriest, neatest, 
rosiest old woman in all the kingdom. 

She bobbed a most reverential cour- 
tesy to her guest. 

“God bless you,” she cried to him ; 
“and are you about doing good so early 
in the day ?” 

“T have come,” explained Brother 
Dunstan, gently, “to bring you a little 
gift. One sometimes is glad of a new 
flavor on the board, and I have here a 
basketful of fine fresh crabs ;” he was 
about to say “just out of the water,” 
but could he say so conscientiously ? 

He hastened to set the basket down 
within the cottage, as he had done at 
Giles Aubrey’s, but the old woman 
checked him. On her bright face a 
shadow came. 

“Crabs, your reverence, crabs?” she 
faltered. “It is good and kind of you, 
but I cannot take them, or anything 
else that comes out of the sea! Iama 
foolish old woman, I know, but my boy 
was drowned, perhaps I have told you, 
and lies at the bottom } and since then 
anything from the sea has given me that 
creepy feeling! I could not eat them, 
asking pardon, your reverence; but 
there are many others, poor souls, who 
would be glad.” 

“ Your feeling is, as you say, a foolish 
one,” said Brother Dunstan, with a touch 
of severity, “ but since sea-food offends 
you I will not press my offering. Good- 
day, and God be with you.” 

“Will you not step into my little 
house, and let me give you a draught 
of milk, or a bunch of grapes?” said 
the good woman, anxiously, being pain- 
fully embarrassed by the situation. The 
brothers from the monastery were not 
folk with whom one could feel on easy 
terms, and she could not possibly im- 
agine any reison why this young saint, 
known to be the nearest perfection of 
them all, should have stopped at her 
door with this strange offering. The 
basket, however, was once more lifted 
to the brother’s arm, and he courteous- 
ly but firmly refused her hospitality. 

She watched him pass out of sight, 
bewilderment on her face. 
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“T would have taken a bottle of 
wine,” she said to herself, pensively, or 
a basket of the monastery fruit, but 
crabs—nay, I could never have tasted 
them.” : 


A little house a bow-shot away from 
Dame Jessamy’s, with hollyhocks about 
the door, and mossy shingles on the 
roof, was all too small to contain the 
happiness of Reuben and Isabel, who 
had been wedded a fortnight. On this 
day, a half hour after sunrise, they sat 
at breakfast. There was upon the table 
a brown loaf, and a dish of wild straw- 
berries, and an earthen pitcher of milk ; 
and they had a tangled bunch of wild 
flowers in an old jug; but they had 
nothing else, save perfect happiness and 
content, and a complete absorption in 
each other. 

They talked gayly and laughed much ; 
and it was a rare pity that no poet 
chanced to pass that way to see them, 
and write an idyll on love and spring- 
time and sweet country joy. 

The parting which lay before them, 
when Reuben should go out to his work 
in the fields, leaving the young wife to 
play at tidying the house, until in an 
hour she should fling on her pink bon- 
net and follow him, seemed a grievous 
thing, and they put it from them as long 
as possible. Presently Isabel looked 
up, and saw in the window, framed in 
a tangle of honeysuckle, the wistful, un- 
worldly face of Brother Dunstan. He 
had stood there for many minutes, lost 
in a dream, his fresh young manhood, 
which the frock could only conceal, not 
kill, all astir. 

There was a curious pain and jealousy 
in his heart as he watched them. Had 
he been conscious, he who had never 
even touched a girl’s slight fingers, that 
he was envious of these wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the lives of other men of his 
years, he would have wrestled with the 
feeling and cast it out ; but he hardly 
knew what he was thinking. 

As Isabel saw his face, with its sad 
young ,eyes, she sprang up, light as a 
fawn, and throwing open the door bade 
him enter. Brother Dunstan hesitated 
on the threshold. It seemed scarcely 
right for him to come into this house 
where the honeymoon was new. 
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“Pray, accept this simple gift,” he 
said, earnestly. “These chanced to 
come in my way” (a chance indeed ! ) 
“and I shall be glad if you will accept 
them. Pray do hot thank me. I am 
only too glad to be able to bestow any- 
thing, I who have so little,” and he fair- 
ly hastened from the door. 


At last the burden was off his shoul- 
ders. It was well worth the trouble to 
rid the brotherhood of such evil things. 
How trifles can disturb peace! And now 
they should have no more of Brother 
John’s malice, and Brother David’s 
laziness, and Brother Solomon’s petty 
spite—ah, and his own self-love! It 
had been a blessed miracle which had 
changed all these bitter elements into 
the bodies of hideous, crawling things, 
to be boiled and eaten, and so done 
away with forever. 

Meanwhile, Reuben and Isabel opened 
the basket. 

“ Poor creatures,” cried the girl, “and 
to think that Imust put them alive into 
the pot! I love every living thing too 
much for that. Sweetheart, I shall give 
them to little Paul, and if he likes he 
may sell them for half a crown.” 

So little Paul, who was a sturdy lad 
of ten with a cheek like an apple, and a 
mercantile instinct that was well de- 
veloped already, was summoned, and 
took the basket, and staggering under 
its weight strode off to find a customer. 

“Pray, Peter Simple, hast a crown to 
give me for a basket of fine live crabs ?” 
he cried to the first whom he met. 

“A crown! And where should I geta 
crown ?” returned Peter Simple, a clum- 
sy sixteen-year-old, putting his hand 
vautiously into his pocket to feel that 
his half-dozen ¢ rown pieces were safe. 

“Mis a pity,” said little Paul, “ for 
they are worth thrice that, so fat and 
80 lively as they are.’ 

The two stood under the summer sun, 


the basket between their feet, and at 
length the bargain was concluded, and 
Peter carried away his purchase in 
triumph. 

“Peter!” cried his mother, who was 
as simple-minded as he, and a pious, 
grateful soul, to whom the pleasures 
of the palate were nothing if one might 
do a deed of generosity and grace, 
“Peter, remember, my son, how good 
the brothers of the monastery have 
been to you. You would never have 
known your letters if they had not la- 
bored faithfully with your slowness, and 
now you shall carry this basket to them 
s a token of gratitude. 

Peter Simple raised the basket, with 
gloom in his heart, and betook himself 
to the monastery. When he reached 
his destination there was no living soul 
in view, but a sound of singing came 
from the chapel, telling him that every 
member of the brotherhood was there, 
rigidly observing some feast or fast. 
He would not disturb them at their 
devotions; so Peter, quietly stepping 
within the corridor, left for once un- 
guarded, set down his burden. 

“T can tell them it was a token of 
gratitude from me when I come for the 
vatechism on Sunday,” he reflected 
gloomily, and strode away. 


And ere the brothers had finished 
their devotions in the chapel, the lid of 
the basket was pushed up, and one 
after another the army of crabs wrig- 
gled their way out. They scuttled about 
the corridors, they hid in the corners of 
the cells, they scrambled here and there, 
and engaged in battle with one another, 
seeming to be everywhere at once. 
There were fifty of them, but there 
seemed 'to be a thousand ; and it was 
the biggest and most malignant of the 
number that caught Brother Dunstan 
by the skirt, as he passed, rapt in de- 
votion, to his cell. 
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OR a quarter of a century Annis 

Denham had been waiting. It 

seemed to her now, when she came 
to think it over, that her whole life had 
been one constant looking forward, an 
ignoring, or perhaps a patient enduring 
of the present forthe sake of the future. 
Yet the years went by and the realiza- 
tion seemed as far away as ever. At 
forty-five she was still waiting. 

She had not had an unhappy life. 
There had been always that hope, and 
hope is sometimes as satisfying as real- 
ity. At least hope never disappoints— 
the realization sometimes does. 

Annis Denham had married young, 
and the cares of life came to her as to 
other wives and mothers. The ambi- 
tions of her young womanhood were put 
aside for the duties of every-day life. 
She had not fretted; it was all as it 
should be, she told herself. She would 
do her duty now and the future would 
bring the desire of her heart. 

She had talents of a certain order, 
which in her girlhood had been culti- 
rated to some extent. They were neg- 
lected now; but never mind! She was 
young, and that glorious future “was 
coming ! 

She possessed a sweet and well- 
trained voice, a literary power that had 
already brought her notice—these would 
be attended to when the time came, but 
home and family first! That was her 
motto, but in living it she had perhaps 
been over-sensitive. It had not oc- 
curred to her that there were duties to 
herself and her own nature that she was 
wrongfully neglecting. She denied her- 
self, that her loved ones might have 
all that life could give. Her hus- 
band and her sons came to feel that her 
chief happiness lay in ministering to 
their wants, in resting quietly in her 
home. They turned to her for sympa- 


A SOCIETY BLOSSOM 


By Alma Carlton 
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thy and appreciation in all their plans. 
John Denham was not unkind. He 
loved his wife, and if he had thought of 
her as being unhappy or dissatisfied, he 
would have been sorely grieved, but he 
never thought. She had food and rai- 
ment, a comfortable home ; what more 
could she want? ‘True, she had always 
worked hard, for money had never been 
plentiful. She had little social life out- 
side of her home. Why should she care 
for it when home was so restful? John 
himself was always glad of a quiet even- 
ing at his fireside, but he had to go out 
more or less. He persuaded himself 
that it was not pleasure that called him 
from home so much. He must meet 
his friends on business, said business 
often being discussed at a fine dinner, 
between the acts at the theatre, or at 
the house of some friend, where social 
pleasures helped to make the duty less 
tedious. He was rarely seen in public 
with his wife, and Annis came to feel 
that he did not care for her society ; that 
he was perhaps ashamed of the plain, 
quiet woman her monotonous life had 
made of her. She grew morbid and un- 
happy, shrinking more and more into 
herself. 

There came a time when a neglected 
talent was taken up with renewed in- 
terest. Annis began to write again. 
She had a fuller experience of life, a 
maturer vision. She felt sure she could 
say something the world might like to 
hear. If no more, she must write for 
the very love of it. In her girlhood she 
had had dreams of great things ; these 
she laughed at now. She would try 
only to be true, true to herself and to 
her own ideals. 

Success came in small measure, bring- 
ing contentment and congenial occupa- 
tion. It did not last. The cares of 
home, which must be always first, caused 
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the pen to be laid aside ; but she smiled 
even as she sighed over the unfulfilled 
desires. 

So the years passed, and there was 
more of duty—duty to others. She 
calmly accepted whatever came, but al- 
ways with the hope that her time would 
yet come. 

It came at last, but too late! The 
loved work was taken up again, but the 
narrow, shut-in life had dwarfed the 
plant of genius and the fruit refused to 
ripen. She had starved herself, men- 
tally and socially. She could not go 
forth in search of material, for home 
duties had strong claims still, and a 
certain selfish element had gradually 
grown up about her. While she re- 
mained at home, her husband and her 
sons had been out in the world, enjoy- 
ing its pleasures, never thinking the 
wife and mother might have longings 
outside of home. 

John Denham forgot that his wife had 
been gifted with rare social qualities. 
He had come to think of her, as did 
others, as a quiet little woman who 
never cared for society. It was years 
since he had seen her in evening dress. 
Indeed, she had no use for one. Her 
voice of song, which he had once ad- 
mired, was never heard now. It had 
gone, he supposed, with the other things 
which had belonged to youth. 

He told her sometimes of his friends, 
of the bright people he met from time 
to time. She listened passively and 
kept back the bitterness that crept into 
her heart. His friends—and she, his 
wife, was unknown to them ! 

If he had read her thoughts he would 
not have understood. That she could 
possibly care for the frivolities of life, 
for the fine gowns and jewels of the 
women he had met at the houses of his 
friends, would have surprised him. 
Was not the aim of her life to keep the 
household machinery in running order ? 
Society was tiresome ; why should she 
sare for it ? 

Annis had one connection with her 
girlhood days—an old school-friend, 
whose marriage had occurred soon after 
her own. ‘They had kept up a cor- 
respondence, though the letters had 
been few and far between, yet they 
served to keep the old friendship alive. 
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They had met several times in the 
quarter century that had passed over 
their heads. Eleanor Bray had lived 
abroad many years. Annis had written 
bright, cheerful letters, keeping back 
much of her real life through pride. 
The friend of her girlhood should never 
know that the bright girl of years ago, 
with her capabilities of enjoyment and 
rare social qualities, had settled down 
into a dull, spiritless woman hovering 
over the ashes of her own life. 

Many a time the longing came for 
just one dash out into the world of 
brightness and sunshine, but it was only 
momentary ; at heart she felt it could 
never be; she had lost the power of 
social enjoyment, and shrunk painfully 
from the thought of meeting the world 
again. 

It was a pitiful condition, and she 
realized that she had brought herself 
to it through her own over-sensitive 
nature ; yet she was not wholly to blame. 
She might have asserted her right to a 
place in the social world and have gone 
forth alone ; there were women who did 
it, and forced life to give them its fill 
of pleasure ; but Annis could not. She 
came to feel that her husband did not 
want her, now that she had grown old 
and plain and had forgotten the ways 
of the world. John Denham would not 
have acknowledged this, but it was in a 
measure true. His friends’ wives were 
handsome, well-dressed women, who 
took life easy, and he took no trouble 
to explain why his own wife was never 
in evidence. 


One summer John was called to Lon- 
don on business. Annis might have 
gone with him, but he never thought 
of that. Affairs at home could have 
been arranged and the trip would have 
satisfied one of the great longings of 
her life, but she was too proud to men- 
tion it. If he had asked her to go she 
might have refused, for she had grown 
morbidly sensitive as to putting her 
husband to shame on her account, and 
she had a feeling that after all these 
years she could not bring herself up to 
date, as it were, so that his pride might 
not be hurt at her appearance. So the 
opportunity slipped by and John went 
alone, feeling that he was doing his full 
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duty in leaving his wife comfortable in 
her home. 

He had been gone but a few days 
when Annis received a letter from her 
old friend, Eleanor. She had not heard 
from her for more than five years. The 
letter told of the gay life she was lead- 
ing, of the many places she had seen in 
her travels, and of the brilliant people 
she met, until Annis Denham’s heart 
ached with envy and loneliness. If she 
could make a dash for liberty, if she 
could snatch a bit of some other life 
than the one she was living, she would 
be content afterward to bear patieptty 
her humdrum existence. The” wash 
grew to a longing she could Metscon- 


trol. She felt that she must/haye seme, 


change or die of monotony< 

In the midst of her lohging ame’ a 
thought that almost took Ayer breath— 
but the thought grew and renee 
The boys were away, one at college, the 


other travelling on buginesg¢’ She had 


a cousin in Washineton\from whouvshe 
5 . ‘ 


had not heard in years, Wut she would 
take this occasion to make™her-# Visit. 
It would be something! True, the 
cousin lived quietly in the outskirts of 
the city, but there would be the travel, 
the sight-seeing, which she had not en- 
joyed for years ; she might rejuvenate 
and freshen her life, her looks, her feel- 
ings, her ideas, so that when John came 
home he would not be ashamed of her; 
he might be willing to take her out into 
his own life once more. She would try 
it ! 


John Denham was enjoying himself 
fully. He had written several letters 
home, but they told little of himself or 
his doings. He was combining much 
pleasure with business, and he wrote 
briefly of the business, saying little of 
the pleasure. He had been invited to 
the homes of friends and had met many 
agreeable people. He was greatly 
pleased and surprised one evening at 
a dinner, to meet his wife’s old friend, 
Eleanor Bray. He had not seen her for 
nearly twenty years and he did not re- 
cognize her at once, but she knew him. 
He was surprised at the brilliant, hand- 
some woman before him, and could not 
help contrasting her with Annis, yet in 
their young days Annis had been the 
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prettier, the more charming in many 
ways. He wondered at the change. 

“Mr. Denham,” she said to him, “I 
have had a long letter from your wife 
recently. I wrote to her a few weeks 
ago. Ihave been so remiss lately, but 
I wanted to know how my friend was 
faring. She seems quite her old self.” 

“ Y-s,” he answered, but in his heart 
he felt it was not true. “I have had 
but one letter since I left home,” he 
went on; “she has not answered my 
letters regularly, but I suppose she is 
busy.” 

“Oh, she is having such a gay time 
ingyoux\absence—she can hardly find 
timie fer\ letters. Come and dine with 
us at the Langham to-morrow.” 

“What could she mean?” he asked 
himself, when he found time to think 
over her words. The thought was 
amusing. That Annis should be hav- 
ing so gay a time she could not attend 
to letter-writing! This fine woman of 
the world could not realize what a 
quiet home body Annis had become. 
Of course she was talking lightly, for 
talk’s sake, but it sounded queer to 
him. Still another thought obtruded 
itseli—why was Eleanor Bray young 
and fresh and charming at forty-five, 
while Annis had become a plain old 
woman? The thought was a bit trou- 
blesome, but it never occurred to him 
that he might have a share in the blame 
—if there were blame anywhere. 

On his way to the Langham the next 
evening he thought over these things. 
Once he chanced to consider how pleas- 
ant it would be if Annis were going 
with him now to visit her old friend ; 
but what a contrast there would be be- 
tween the two women! He tried to 
imagine his wife in the dress Mrs. Bray 
wore last night, and almost laughed at 
the idea. 

“Poor Annis! She has grown old 
fast ; she does not care for fine clothes 
even if she could afford them. She 
never goes anywhere to wear them— 
why?” 

This question was just forming itself 
in his mind when his thoughts were in- 
terrupted. He had reached his desti- 
nation and was soon chatting pleasantly 
with his hostess and her husband. 

“Now tell me of Annis,” Mrs. Bray 
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said, after dinner, when they had settled 
for a chat in her pretty parlor. ‘Does 
she look as she used to in the old days 
when we had such lively times together ; 
I should judge so, by her letters. I 
received another to-day, and I think she 
is the same old Annis. I have not had 
a picture of her for years. Here is the 
one she gave me twenty years ago. Has 
she changed much?” 

She handed him a small photograph. 
He had almost forgotten that his wife 
was ounce a young and pretty girl like 
that. What had wrought the change ? 

He looked up with a forced smile as 
he handed back the little card. 

“She has changed some,” he said ; 
“you know we are all growing a little 
older, Mrs. Bray.” 

“You have not grown old, Mr. Den- 
ham. I think Annis has taken good 
care of you. You have done the same 
for her, I have no doubt. Judging by 
her letters she enjoys life as much as 
ever, but if you have not heard from 
home recently perhaps you would like 
to read these letters. Take them with 
you and return them at your conven- 
icnce. 

An hour later John Denham was 
walking the floor of his room in a state 
of perplexity. Had he been dreaming, 
or had he really read those two long 
letters signed * Annis Denham ” ? 

“Tam enjoying everything here to 
the utmost,” the letter ran on. ‘* Wash- 
ington is a beautiful city, the people 
are delightful, and you know I am fond 
of society as ever. Of course I wish 
John were here with n.c, but friends are 
very kind and I am accepting every- 
thing that offers itself. Iam not going 
to mope because John is away, I assure 
you. Lam busy every moment, for I 
spend my forenoons in sight-seeing, 
while afternoons and evenings are fully 
taken up with receptions, theatres, the 
opera, ete. A reception at the White 
House last night! I wore white silk 
with diamonds and some of that rare 
old lace that once belonged to Aunt 
Emily ; do you remember? You used 
to say it was so becoming. I wore it 
about my neck, for my dress was low— 
I hesitated about wearing it so; Iam 
getting old for that you know, Eleanor, 
but Cousin Annie insisted, the foolish 


dear! She says my neck is as pretty 
as ever and that I must show it some- 
times. It’s nonsensical of her, but I 
yielded. So many women older than I 
am think nothing of it. I was really 
vain when I looked in my glass, Elea- 
nor, vain enough to wish I could send 
you a picture of myself. Last Wednes- 
day night a reception at Senator Low’s, 
one of the most brilliant I have attend- 
ed. I wore my soft pearl-gray with a 
wealth of pale pink roses ; such beauties 
they were. Senator Wyeth sent me a 
large basket of them. He has been 
very kind to me, has sent me flowers 
several times and has taken me to ride 
all about the city; says he used to 
know my husband quite well. 

“T have just ordered a dress for the 
affair at Professor Baer’s. It will be 
a beauty—a yellow silk of the palest 
shade, the color we used to wear in our 
girl days, Eleanor; you remember? I 
wonder if it will be as becoming now. 
They tell me my complexion is still 
good ; I have some of my old color left. 
I shall wear a great bunch of Marie 
Louise violets, I have just set my heart 
on that, and no jewels except the great 
amethyst crescent in my hair. I shall 
look stunning, Eleanor ; don’t you think 
so? 

“T have been taking singing-lessons 
of Professor Baer, and my voice has im- 
proved wonderfully under his training. 
I sang twice last evening. . Senator 
Wyeth says my voice is the finest con- 
tralto he ever heard. Of course that is 
only a bit of nonsense, but he is not the 
only one who says so. If I were younger 
my head would be turned with so much 
flattery. As it is, [am only glad to be 
able to give a little pleasure.” 

The second letter was in much the 
same strain, except that toward the last 
there was a little note of regret that she 
was so soon to leave Washington. 

“T shall go home next week,” she 
wrote. “I have had so good a time I am 
reluctant to leave, yet I shall be glad to 
get a little rest ; society life is so wear- 
ing. Of course I shall have more or less 
of it at home; indeed, I could never 
settle down quietly after allthis. I shall 
keep quiet a little while, until John 
comes home, then I suppose he will 
want me to go out a great deal with 




















him. We shall entertain more or less. 
Iam going to bring out my young 
niece, Edna Willis, next winter. She 
is a little blonde beauty and will be one 
of the prettiest of society buds. So 
you see life is very full, but you must 
not think it is all fashion and frivolity, 
Eleanor—we do sometimes think of 
other things, you know.” 

“Annis seems to be having a fine 
time,” Mrs. Bray remarked as she took 
the letters from John Denham’s hand. 
“She was not a society bud very long, 
she married so young, but she has de- 
veloped into a magnificent society 
blossom. I am glad she has not settled 
down into a demure little home body. 
I used to fear she would, and she never 
said much of herself in her letters.” 

Mrs. Bray remarked afterward to 
her husband that John Denham was not 
feeling well ; “he seemed a little con- 
fused and said he should not stay in 
London much longer. He will start for 
home in a few days. Perhaps he is a 
little homesick.” 


Two weeks later John Denham crossed 
the threshold of his own home. His 
wife came forward to meet him with a 
warm, glad greeting, and for a time he 
forgot all but that he was at home once 
more. He was weary of travel and 
sight-seeing, and the dear home was 
sweet and restful. Annis’s face was 
bright and happy with the joy of his 
return, but when he found time to think 
he realized, not with regret but with 
more or less of surprise, that he had not 
found just what he expected. Here 
was Annis, sweet and restful looking, 
her face lighted with happiness because 
he was with her again, but the same 
quiet, plain little woman he had parted 
from three months before—her gray 
hair drawn plainly back from her pale 
face, her dark dress neat and trim, but 
devoid of style or beauty. Where was 
the dashing woman of society that had 
been photographed on his mind from 
the reading of those letters? Could she 
have so completely settled into herself 
again after all that gay Washington ex- 
perience? He could not understand; 
he must have an explanation. 

“Annis,” he said, when they were 
alone together and she had seated herself 
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in her favorite corner with a bit of fancy 
work, “I saw your friend, Mrs. Bray, 
in London. I dined with her one 
night. She said you had written her.” 

Annis bent over her work, but he saw 
her hands tremble, her lips quiver, and 
when she lifted her eyes they were full 
of tears. She commenced to say some- 
thing, but suddenly rose and started to 
leave the room, but he intercepted her. 

“Annis, what is the matter, dear ? 
Something troubles you!” 

“Oh, nothing, John —at least, a mere 
trifle. What did Eleanor say about 
me?” 

“She was delighted to know you 
were enjoying life so well. She gave 
me your letters toread. I hardly knew 
what to make of them, they were so un- 
like the few you wrote me.” 

“ You read my letters, John—my let- 
ters to Eleanor !” 

She shivered, clasped her hands to- 
gether nervously, and the next moment 
she lay in a heap at his feet. 

He lifted her gently to the couch, 
rubbed her cold hands, and bathed her 
head; when she came to herself, she 
looked up piteously. 

“John, let me tell you,” she mur- 
mured, but he would not let her speak. 

“Be quiet, Annis, you are ill. Do 
not talk any more now. Your nerves 
are upset and you must rest.” 

She was very ill for days, and there 
were moments when they almost feared 
for her reason. 

“There is something on her mind,” 
the doctor said. “If you can find out 
what troubles her, we may be able to 
save her a long and serious illness. 
She is very unhappy. Do not excite 
her ; but get this real or fancied trouble 
out of her head, if possible.” 

One day she called him to her. 

“ John,” she said, as the tears rolled 
down her face, “ Oh, John, how you will 
despise me — but that was all a miserable 
lie—those letters! And you read them, 
John! I cannot bear to think of that ! 
I did not want Eleanor to know how 
unhappy I was; that I had become a 
miserable, lifeless old woman ; that my 
life had nothing in it, while hers was so 
full of what I once dreamed mine would 
be—and in an unlucky moment I 
thought of that; some evil spirit took 
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possession of me. I took a fierce de- 
light in writing those letters. I let my 
imagination run wild thinking how 
glorious it would be to make a brief 
dash out into the gay world. Such a 
silly, wicked piece of vanity! I wanted 
to make Eleanor think things were 
more as she would naturally think they 
would be with me, and so I wrote those 
letters. It was all a lie, John—an 
awful lie!” 

“And you are not the woman of those 
letters at all? You are just my quiet 
little wife?” 

“Tam afraid that at heart I am the 
woman of the letters! At least, there 
have been times when I have wickedly 
rebelled at the thought of being my 
quiet, miserable self; but it is over now. 
I have been sadly punished and I am re- 
pentant and subdued. I shall never 
rebel again!” 

“ But the Washington trip, Annis?” 

She smiled sadly. 

* Perhaps you wonder if that was not 
a lie, too! No, John, [really went to 
Washington. I found my cousin living 
very quietly just outside the city. She 
is an invalid and rarely goes out, and 
I did all my sight-seeing alone. As I 
went here and there in the street-cars 
I smiled to myself as I thought of Sen- 
ator Wyeth’s carriage. I saw his name 
in the paper one day and remembered 
you had spoken of him as being a friend 
of yours, but you know, John, I would 
never have intruded myself on your 
friends. As to the dinners, receptions, 
and other fine things, I only read about 
them in the papers. My evenings were 
spent quietly with Cousin Annie, and 
really my Washington visit was a very 
tame affair compared with the descrip- 
tion in the letters.” 
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* So this is the trouble that has caused 
you all this worry and illness. You 
dear, foolish little woman ! Never mind; 
you shall not stay at home brooding 
and lonely. You must go out and en- 
joy life. You must realize some of your 
dreams !” 

“No, John, it is too late! I am satis- 
fiel now. I have lived within myself 
so long that I should shrink painfully 
from meeting the world again. I can 
never be the woman of the letters; 
let me stay quietly at my own fire- 
side.” 

She was right. For her husband’s 
sake she made the effort, but it was a 
sad failure. She belonged to a day that 
was past, and there was more of pain 
than of pleasure in creeping out of her 
hermit-like personality. 

Still, it was not quite the same. She 
gradually let a little social sunshine 
into her life, blaming only herself 
for the morbid state in which she had 
lived so long; she determined to be 
happy in the life she had made for her- 
self. 

John Denham was too kind at heart 
not to understand, and his conscience 
told him he had some share in the warp- 
ing of this woman’s life. Yet she would 
not let him blame himself. It was her 
own fault, she said; she had allowed 
herself to drift into a state of mind that 
might have ended seriously, but the 
little trip to Washington had turned 
the current of her thoughts and bene- 
fited mind and body. Her husband 
smiled to himself sometimes as he 
thought of that awful lie, the lie that 
had almost cost his wife her life, and he 
was glad she was just herself, the quiet 
little home-maker and not the woman of 
the letters. 
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ODD FACTS ABOUT TELEGRAPHY 
| ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF SPEAKING BY SIGNALS 


By Andrew T. Sibbald 











HE connection between signalling 

and telegraphy is very close and 

intimate, so close indeed that sig- 
nalling may be regarded as a branch or 
adjunct of telegraphy. Signalling is 
merely telegraphy without the elec- 
tricity. Itis, in fact, visual telegraphy ; 
and is applicable under many circum- 
stances in which the electric telegraphy 
cannot be employed. Thus, wherever 
the two parties desiring to communicate 
are separated from each other, by the 
presence of an enemy or unfriendly 
population, or by an intervening space 
of landor water, across which the tele- 
graph wires cannot be readily or safely 
laid, the visual telegraph would be 
brought into play. 

For purposes of war, methods of 
communicating from distant places 
have been used in all historic times, 
varying very little in character and dis- 
tinguished by more or less ingenuity. 
Bells, torches, flags, and symbols have 
been used for telegraphing from the 
earliest known period. 

Probably the earliest record of such 
in the Old Testament is in the sixth 
chapter of Jeremiah: “O ye children of 
Benjamin, gather to flee out of the 
midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trum- 
pet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire 
in Bethacarem, for evil appeareth out of 
the north, and great destruction.” 

The Egyptians had signals to indicate 
the rank of important personages and 
officers of state, many of which signals 
have been discovered in the excavations 
among the ruins of their great temples 
and monuments, and in the carving 
upon their sculptures. 

_ We are told that the banner of Ben- 
Jamin, in the time of Moses, had on it 











a wolf, whilst the other tribes also had 
their emblems. The Lord, it is said, 
spoke to Moses and Aaron, and ordered 
that ‘‘ every man of the house of Israel 
shall pitch by his own standard, with 
the ensign of their father’s house.” 


SOME OLD SIGNS 


Amona the Greeks, the Athenians 
had an owl and the Thebans a sphinx 
upon their banners and standards, and 
we are told that by using these emblems 
and signs in a manner understood by 
the various companies of soldiers in 
war, the standard-bearers were enabled 
to telegraph such orders as “ advance” 
and “retreat ” and to control other im- 
portant military manoeuvres. 

Beacon-fires and torches by night 
and pillars of smoke by day seem to 
have been used both by civilized and 
savage people in all ages for transiuiit- 
ting messages. Homer, describing 
“the Jlambent flame” which shone 
round the head of Achilles and spread 
its lustre all about, speaks, by way of 
comparison, of the signals made in be- 
sieged cities, “the clouds of smoke by 
day, and bright fires by night, which 
all on neighboring cities for assist- 
ance.” 

Julius Africanus says “substances 
were made use of in making the torch 
fires,” and some writers have thought 
that these fires and torches may have 
been of different colors, thus enabling 
the Roman generals to ring the changes 
in spelling words and in sending mes- 
sages. Probably one of the most in- 
genious telegraphs of ancient times was 
one used by the Greeks. They had a 
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method of indicating the time of day by 
a clepsydra, or water-clock, the indi- 
cating process being affected by means 
of a float in a vessel containing water 
which slowly subsided through a small 
hole in the bottom. The height of the 
float in the water told the time of day. 
Instead of winding up the clock, as we 
do, all that was necessary to start it 
again was to refill the vessel with water 
and let it resume running. Indeed, the 
idea was the same as in the old-fash- 
ioned hour-glass; only, instead of sand 
being used, observations were made by 
the fluctuations of the water. 


THE WATER CLOCK 


I wi now endeavor to describe one 
of these clocks. The reader must im- 
agine two of these water-clocks, which 
have been regulated for the floats to 
descend at exactly the same speed. 
They have been made—to use a scien- 
tific term—isochronous ; that is, made 
to keep equal time. 

We will imagine one of these instru- 
ments placed at night, with the sender 
of a message, on the top of a mountain, 
and another on a distant hill, say two 
miles away. ‘There we have them, send- 
er and receiver. When a message had 
to be sent the sender would hold his 
torch up. That was the signal for the 
receiver to prepare his instrument, and 
set it te zero by filling up with water. 
Tie’ sender would hold up his torch 
twice. This was a signal that he had 
permitted his clock to start running 
down; that is to say, for the water to 
escape by means of a faucet at the bot- 
tom. The receiver, seeing this signal, 
would at once allow his water-clock to 
begin running down, and so both clocks 
wonld go on doing this at the same 
speed. Then, when the sender held up 
his torch again it was a signal to stop. 
The receiver would stop his instrument 
and look on the stem for the letter of 
the alphabet which the sender meant 
to indicate, and thus, by repeating the 
operation the needful number of times, 
a message could be spelled out with 
great facility. It is very remarkable 
that this ingenious water-clock tele- 
graph of the ancients, with a slight 
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modification, was similar to one of the 
first alphabetical telegraphs in England 
introduced by Mr. (afterward Sir) Fran- 
cis Ronalds about the time of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Instead of using water- 
clocks, Mr. Ronalds permitted two clocks 
with weights and wheels to run down; 
having indeed in his mind exactly the 
idea which the old Greeks had over two 
thousand years ago. 

It is obvious that the news of an in- 
vasion, or of a victory, or any special 
intelligence that would be well known 
toall the people along the country side, 
could easily be sent by means of torch- 
es and bonfires from mountain-top to 
mountain-top. But the system of spell- 
ing and using words would indicate 
greater ingenuity, and would require 
a trained staff to send the messages, 


SMOKE MESSAGES 


We find, according to Sir Walter 
Scott in his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
that an Act of Parliament was passed at 
Edinburgh in 1455 which directed that 
one bale or fagot burnt at a station 
should be the warning that the Enelish 
were advancing; that if the English 
were come indeed, two bales must be 
used ; and that if the enemy existed in 
force, four bales must blaze side by side 
of each other. 

General Frémont, when fighting the 
American Indians of California, report- 
ed in an official dispatch that whenever 
he appeared in the country, he noticed, 
at scattered intervals upon the moun- 
tain-tops, pillars of smoke in the day- 
time, and these, he observed, were the 
signals of the Indians communicating 
to the various tribes the intelligence 
that the enemy was in the country. 

We find in the names of many places 
in England evidences of old signal- 
stations. Taking into consideration 
the number of times England has been 
threatened with invasion by foreign 
foes, one may imagine that great pains 
would be taken to perfect a system of 
telegraphy that would enable our an- 
cestors to resist the invaders. but 
whatever steps may have been taken, it 
has been with the greatest possible dif- 
ficulty that I have obtained records of 























any particular system, except within 
comparatively recent times. I have 
made a careful examination of that por- 
tion of English history a hundred years 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, only 
to find that writers seem to have been 
very silent as to the method in which 
intelligence was conveyed. 

It appears that when Richard III. 

as making arrangements to defend the 

throne at which he had arrived by foul 
and unnatural murder, he stationed 
horsemen along the principal roads of 
the midland counties and leading to 
the coast, at twenty miles apart. These 
couriers could carry information very 
rapidly, the system being such as to 
permit of a letter being taken two hun- 
dred miles in two days. For some rea- 
son which is not explained, this plan 
was evidently not in operation just be- 
fore the battle of Bosworth, for we are 
told that, despite Richard’s vigilance, 
the Karl of Richmond landed at Milford 
Haven, and rapidly advanced through 
Wales ; and the valiant Welshman, Rys 
ap Thomas, who contributed so much 
to the suecess of Richmond’s enter- 
prise, ordered beacon-fires to be lighted 
on the mountain-tops and sumimoned 
his Welsh retainers to the field. Rich- 
mond and the Welshmen and the men 
of Lancaster were at Shrewsbury be- 
fore Richard knew of Richmond’s ar- 
rival in the country. 

There is a poem written by a Welsh 
bard, who tells us of the part that Rys 
ap Thomas played, and praises his he- 
roic deeds under the standard of Rich- 
mond ; and the bard tells us that not 
only did all the enemies of Rys ap 
Thomas fear him, but that even the 
wild Irishmen had been known to trem- 
ble in his presence. 

It seems that when in France, shortly 
before the battle of Bosworth, Rich- 
mond had registered a vow that he 
would wed the Princess Elizabeth if he 
ever became King of England. The 
princess was sister to the two young 
princes who had been murdered by 
Richard in the Tower. Elizabeth was 
very anxious to obtain the aid of the 
Stanleys of Lathom—Lord Stanley and 
his brother, Sir John—and also the 
Stanleys of Manchester, all relatives. 
In an old ballad of the period, the prin- 
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cess is described as giving instructions 
to a messenger to go through Man- 
chester to Lathom Hall, and mind and 
turn at Salford Bridge. Stanley prom- 
ises to come, and assures the princess, 
through her trusty messenger, that on 
reaching London he will stay at an inn 
which he does not often frequent, and 
her friends may know that a Stanley is 
there when they see an eagle’s foot 
chalked on the door. 

In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that Stanley’s retainers were 
vaulled “ Eagle’s feet men,” as some 
others were styled “ Boars,” and “ Rag- 
ged Stuffs,” after the devices on their 
masters’ crests. 

In an interesting account in the “Pal- 
atine Note Book” of the origin of the 
names of places, it seems that the town 
of “Ingleborough” really means the 
signal or fire borough, “ingle” mean- 
ing “ fire-place.” Then we have Ingle- 
wood, Beaconsfield, and other places 
which have derived their names from 
the ancient use to which they were de- 
voted as signal-stations. In the north 
of England we have “Scout Scot,” a 
hill where the scouts or watchmen were 
stationed. 


THE FIRST FLASH-LIGHT 


A wew departure in _ torch-teleg- 
raphy was made in the Shetland Isl- 
ands at the beginning of this century, 
by the Rev. James Bremner, to whom 
the Scottish Society of Arts presented 
its medal for his invention. By the use 
of a single torch, the reverend gentle- 
man was enabled to send messages. 
This was done by alternately exhibiting 
and concealing one torch. Indeed, Mr. 
Bremner may be considered to be the 
inventor of the flash-light system which, 
in amore modified form, is now used on 
the vessels of the British navy, and also 
by the army in the field at night. It 
was used in the campaigns in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, and Kgypt. This alter- 
nate exhibition and concealment of the 
light enables a word to be sent nearly 
as fast as aman can write. On ships 
at night, instead of a torch being used, 
powerful lanterns are substituted. The 
flash-light telegraph is made by 
means of a piece of looking-glass, and 
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when the sun shines this is called a 
helicyraph. Messages are sent by sim- 
ply placing this looking-glass at such 
an angle as to reflect the sun’s rays. By 
means of a telescope, messages have 
been received in this way from a station 
ten miles distant. 

The Morse code of the dot and dash 
system is used for the flash-light pur- 
poses, and by alternately exposing and 
concealing the looking-glass by day, and 
the lantern by night, messages can be 
sent, as I have said, nearly as fast as 
a man can write. It seems that Mr. 
Bremner, the Shetland clergyinan, put 
his plan into operation, and was en- 
abled to communicate at night between 
one island and another ; and he estab- 
lished two stations, one in Scotland 
and the other in Ireland, and was 
thus in a position to telegraph between 
points twenty miles apart. Probably 
the most exciting conditions-—at any 
rate to the people of England—under 
which the old system of telegraphing 
by means of torches, beacon-fires, ban- 
ners, and guns, occurred on that memor- 
able night when the whole country was 
roused to resist the invasion of the cruel 
and arrogant Spaniard, now close upon 
five hundred years ago. 


POST, BARREL, AND FLAG 


Durine the American Revolutionary 
War, or War of Independence, many 
different methods of signalling the ap- 
proach of an enemy were used. Among 
the various plans adopted was one which 
consisted of a post with a barrel placed 
on the top, a movable flag on one side, 
and a basket on a bracket near the 
top, which were used to signal with. 
By ringing the changes with the flag, 
the basket, and the barrel, and by mov- 
ing the flag up and down, various sig- 
nals could be sent. Altogether, I be- 
lieve that fifty different signals could be 
given by this means. 


THE SEMAPHORE 


WE now come to the semaphore sig- 
nals, which are used even to the present 
day, chiefly for railway purposes. Prob- 
ably the most ingenious and among the 
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first of this class of telegraphs was that 
invented by the brothers Chappe. It 
appears that this invention is due to the 
affection entertained by the two broth- 
ers for each other. They were placed 
as students in different schools a mile 
and a half apart. They were inconsol- 
able at being thus separated ; and, by 
pieces of wood, exposed from the back 
windows of each school, the brothers 
Chappe contrived to talk with each 
other. In their first system of tele- 
graphing they arranged a code of sig- 
nals which enabled them to send one 
hundred and ninety-two different mes- 
sages. As the ingenious brothers be- 
same older the invention was placed be- 
fore the Government, and was first tried 
before the Revolution in 1791. The 
people, however, looked upon the in- 
vention as only another means of in- 
creasing the power of the Government 
and the aristocracy. The introduction 
of the invention was opposed ; the peo- 
ple destroyed the telegraph stations, 
and the inventors barely escaped with 
their lives. A second attempt shared 
the same fate. Again the various tele- 
graph stations were burned to the 
ground. The brothers Chappe, how- 
ever, continued their efforts, and in 1793 
the Government adopted the system. 
Circumstances were favorable. The 
telegraph, having been adopted, was 
fortunate to communicate to Paris the 
news of a great French victory ; and 
now the brothers Chappe were consid- 
ered part and parcel of the glories of 
France. This message was transmitted 
from the frontier to Paris: ‘ Condé is 
taken from the enemy”; to which the 
Directory replied, “The Army of the 
North deserves the gratitude of the 
country.” These messages ran like an 
electric shock throughout the conven- 
tion and throughout Paris. The once 
abused telegraph was now the pride of 
the nation, and its inventors were wor- 
shipped as public benefactors. The 
system invented by the brothers Chappe 
soon became universal on the continent. 
A line was carried from Lille to Paris, 
and two minutes only were occupied in 
transmitting a-word. In 1802 the sys- 
tem was adopted in Denmark. Shortly 
afterward it was made use of by the 
Governments of Belgium, Sweden, and 
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Germany. Mahomet Ali erected sta- 
tions on this system from Alexandria to 
Cairo. The most expensive series of 
stations were constructed in Russia, by 
the Emperor Nicholas. A line of tow- 
ers was erected from the German fron- 
tier, through Warsaw, to St. Petersburg. 
This embraced two hundred and twenty 
stations, at each of which were six men ; 
so that one thousand three hundred 
and twenty men were employed on this 
route, besides those who had charge of 
the general administration. The erec- 
tion of these towers cost the Russian 
Empire millions of pounds sterling. 
The system was only finished and got 
to work so comparatively recent as the 
year 1858; and, after being in opera- 
tion a very short period, it was com- 
pletely superseded by the electric tele- 
graph. The towers are still standing— 
silent monuments to the ingenuity of 
the past. Scarcely any description is 
required of this Chappe semaphore tele- 
graph. The method of manipulating 
the arms was by means of levers, simi- 
lar to those now in use on our own rail- 
ways. Occasionally the system was 
used at night, by placing lanterns at the 
ends of the vanes. Men were stationed 
along the line of communication with 
telescopes, and thus, by means of known 
changes, various codes could be worked 
at great speed. In France, along the 
route between Toulon and Paris, a dis- 
tance of four hundred and seventy-five 
miles, there were one hundred and 
twenty stations ; and it is said that so 
complete were the instruments made 
that over eighty-two thousand different 
signals could be sent. 

The Prussian system of semaphore 
signals was introduced in the year 
1782. It will be seen that this is but 
a modification of the French system. 
Forty thousand signals could be sent by 
this means. 

The English semaphore shutters, or 
Louvre telegraphs, were invented by 
Lord Murray in 1795. The instru- 
ment consists of six shutters working 
on pivots. Sixty-four distinct signals 
could be sent by this system from Lon- 
don to Dover in ten minutes. These 


were placed along the coast leading to 
stations inland, and were in general use 
a ; : 

in England up to the invention of the 
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electric telegraph. Messages could only 
be sent in the daytime by this system. 

It is mentioned that after one of 
Wellington’s victories over the French, 
when the news was being sent to’ Lon- 
don, a sender at the coast end began 
the signal with the words, “ Wellington 
defeated.” A dense fog prevented the 
rest of the signal been seen, and the 
result was great consternation in Lon- 
don and a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change. When the fog cleared up, the 
following day, the rest of the message 
was received, and it then read, ‘‘ Well- 
ington defeated the French.” 

Dr. Hooker’s telegraph (described in 
the Philosophical Transactions for the 
year 1684) is the first on record in 
modern times applicable to universal 
purposes. 

The first designed application of mil- 
itary telegraphic communication to the 
use of the English army in the field 
was in 1854, when an equipment was 
sent to the Crimea to accompany the 
army in its field movements. The 
equipment was, however, not applied to 
this purpose, for the simple reason that 
there were no field movements worthy 
of the name; but it was employed for 
the establishment of a permanent com- 
munication between the British head- 
quarters and the base of operations. 


MILITARY TELEGRAPHS 


Sianats were employed on the occa- 
sion of the landing in the Crimea, and 
between the troops and the ships dur- 
ing the few days’ march which led up to 
the battle of the Alma. But neither the 
telegraphic nor signal apparatus of the 
allies was brought into operation during 
the flank march, and their places were 
filled in the old fashion by mounted 
messengers—the most distinguished of 
whom, Lieutenant Maxse, by his daring 
night-ride, worthily attracted attention. 
In the same year the Austrians organ- 
ized a military electric telegraph equip- 
ment. In 1857-58 the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India was kept by 
means of wires in communication with 
the Governor-General. This was prob- 
ably the first occasion on which teleg- 
‘aphy was employed on any large and 
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useful scale with an army in move- 
ment. In the Italian war of 1859 tele- 
graphs were again used between the 
line of operations and the base. It 
seems, however, to have been reserved 
for the Americans to develop, under the 
pressure of their great and desperate 
struggle, a complete telegraphic com- 
munication. Then, also, for the first 
time a recognized system of signals was 
extensively employed in the field, al- 
though it is fair to notice that the sys- 
tem had been already designed in Eng- 
land, and brought under the notice of 
the British Government (in 1861) by 
Major Bolton and Captain Colomb, R.N. 

The most powerful lamp, exclusive 
of the electric light, which, on account 
of its cost, has not yet been applied ex- 
tensively to ordinary military signalling, 
is the lime-light—an ingenious adapta- 
tion by Captain Colomb of the Drum- 
mond light. The rays are produced by 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gas 
in a state of ignition thrown simultane- 
ously on a pencil of quick-lime. Sig- 
nals can be made with this light up to 
twenty-five miles in favorable weather 
at the average rate of twenty words a 
minute. 


USE OF THE BALLOON 


To recount the occasions on which 
telegraphs and signals were used during 
the American Civil War would occupy 
more space than it is desirable we should 
bestow upon the mere history of the 
subject. It will be sufficient to state 
that the records of that great strug- 
gle are starred with instances of the 
successful use of these means of com- 
munication. Among other curious ap- 
plications of the system, reference 
should be made to the employment by 
the Americans of balloons as stations 
of observation. From the balloons the 
aéronauts made signals by flags or 
otherwise, and communicated to their 
generals the results of their observa- 
tions. In some instances, the balloon 
carried up with it a telegraph wire, 
along which communication was kept 
up with the friendly forces beneath. 
It is said that the first message ever 
telegraphed from a balloon was sent 
experimentally to Washington in June, 
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1860. During the battle of Harper’s 
Ferry, in 1862, a balloon ascended from 
the Northern lines, and is stated to 
have been serviceable in telegraphing 
the movements of the enemy during 
the action, and finally announcing their 
retreat. The credit of managing most 
of the balloons was due to Professor 
Lowe. The balloon, it should be noted, 
was always attached by a cord to the 
earth ; and it certainly seems reason- 
able to believe that, regarded merely in 
the light of a station of observation, at 
an improvised altitude, a balloon would 
have some substantial uses. In addi- 
tion to the balloon telegraphs, there 
were the permanent telegraphs, which 
followed the march of the armies and 
kept open communications between the 
headquarters and the base. These 
telegraphs were disposed on regular 
posts by corps of men specially trained 
to the work. For communicating be- 
tween headquarters and the advanced 
posts, or the detached limbs of the 
army, field telegraphs were used, in 
which the wire was laid from moving 
carriages, either on the ground or 
upon such trees, etc., as might be avail- 
able. The American soldiers, however, 
found the telegraph wires too useful as 
tobacco-stoppers to be able always to 
resist the temptation of cutting out 
small pieces here and there, to the no 
small disadvantage of the telegraph; 
and it was not possible invariably to 
guard against injury of this sort, or 
such as resulted from purely accidental 
causes. 


TAPPING THE WIRE 


Tue telegraphist’s exertions were 
supplemented by the use of flag signals, 
by means of which communications 
were established in places where the 
telegraph had failed or could not be 
applied; and several instances are 
upon record of the successful use of 
signals during the war. On so large a 
scale was the telegraph used by the 
Americans, that, as early as June, 1862, 
we find the army telegraph consisted 
of 1,000 miles of wire stretched through 
the different camps. The liability of 
the telegraph to be disabled is one of 
the difficulties to be contended with. 



































































It is not always possible to guard ef- 
ficiently long lines of wires ; and they 
are sometimes exposed to the attacks 
of such bold raiders as Morgan, Stuart, 
and others, both Federal and Confed- 
erate, who made their way to the rear 
of the advanced American telegraph 
posts and interrupted the communica- 
tion. A favorite plan of the raiders 
was to “tap” the wire and extract 
from it all the information with which 
it was charged. This is easily done 
when temporary possession is obtained 
of one point on the line, by the appli- 
cation of a small pocket-instrument. 
An amusing incident of this description 
is related as having occurred during 
Morgan’s raid into Kentucky in the 
summer of 1863. The wire was tapped 
between Nashville and Louisville, and 
the impromptu telegraphist received 
various messages from the Federal of- 
ficers in command of those posts. Mor- 
gan, personating the Federal officers, 
ordered and counter-ordered the va- 
rious detachments as it suited his pur- 
pose. He received many warnings of 
his own presence in the country, and 
messages not always complimentary 
relative to himself; while he was often 
obliged to have recourse to stratagems 
to discover some clue, his ignorance of 
which would have betrayed the trick. 
Thus, wishing to ascertain the station 
from which a particular message had 
been despatched, without exciting sus- 
picivn, he telegraphed to this effect : 
“A ventleman in the office bets me two 
cigars that you cannot spell the name 
of your station correctly.” 

Auswer: “Take the bet. Lebanon 
Junction. Is this not right? How did 
he think I would spell it?” “‘ He gives 
it up. He thought you would put two 
b’s in Lebanon.” Answer: “Ha! ha! 
he is a green one.” And then followed 
Inquiries respecting a trainful of sol- 
diers, which had already fallen into 
Morgan’s clutches. Frequently after 
some serious work, and after all the in- 
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formation necessary had been acquired, 
some irritating message would be sent 
through the wires to the unfortunate 
officer who, the victim of the stratagem, 
had been communicating freely the se- 
crets of the army to the enemy’s gen- 
eral. Thus, Morgan telegraphs his 
farewell to a Federal general, who un- 
wittingly had betrayed to him the dis- 
position of his forces. ‘ Good-morning, 
Jerry. The telegraph is a great insti- 
tution ; you should destroy it, as it keeps 
you too well posted. My friend has all 
the despatches since July 12th on file ; 
do you wish to see copies?” And then, 
probably, when the mischief had been 
done, the wire was cut. However, tap- 
ping the wire may be defeated by the 
simple counter-stratagem of invariably 
telegraphing in cipher. 

The telegraphs I have endeavored to 
describe are chiefly those used for the 
purposes of war. 


WORD SPEED BY WIRE 


Accorpine to Mr. Preece, an eminent 
authority on telegraphy, four hundred 
words per minute can now be tele- 
graphed along one wire, as a result of 
the improvement in recent years of du- 
plex and quadruplex circuits in con- 
nection with automatic instruments. 
When the telegraph service was taken 
over by the English Government, not 
many years ago, 120,000 messages were 
sent per week. Now the weekly num- 
ber is over 600,000. In press-work the 
increase is most marked, the rate at 
this period having risen from 5,000 
words per day to nearly 1,000,000 ; that 
is to say, 340,000,000 words of press- 
messages were delivered in 1890. 

All prominent countries exhibit cor- 
responding growth. The Japanese even 
despatch over 200,000,000 messages a 
year. 

" The telephone. is another wonderful 
advance in teleyraphy. 
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Our Attitude Toward Cuba 


Ir is interesting to observe how, after 
long doubt and much controversy, the 
attitude of the United States toward 
Cuba and the Cuban question has been 
made clear to the world. Perhaps it 
may be better, even, to say that it is the 
attitude of the United States toward 
Spanish rule in Cuba that is really 
meant, and not her attitude toward 
Cuba as a country independent of Spain. 
It certainly is clearer this way. A most 
singular point in this subject, and one 
that is not now disputed, is that the 
position of the United States is to-day 
practically the same that it has always 


been. Spain has held Cuba for centu- 
ries. During this long possession it 


has ever been the demand of the United 
States that no European power should 
be permitted to take the island from 
Spain. It has also been the policy of 
the United States to insist that Spain 
must rule Cuba justly, and permit the 
people of the island to entertain friend- 
ly and profitable business relations with 
our people. The United States has 
furthermore insisted that it would not 
attempt to take the island from its 
Spanish possessors and annex it to it- 
self. These, in brief, are the points 
upon which the relations of the United 
States and Spain, with regard to Cuba, 
have always rested. They are not 
changed to-day. For many years Spain 
has failed to meet the United States half 
way. She has not permitted the Cubans 








to ply a friendly and profitable trade 
with the people of this country; she has 
not governed the province justly; she 
has not believed that, in its declaration 
of non-annexation, the United States is 
honest. And yet, despite the fact that 
the United States is now in a position 
to take Cuba and to drive Spain wholly 
out of the American continent, the prin- 
ciples adopted by the United States are 
unchanged. Whatever changes are soon 
to be made will be the outcome, not of 
any desire on the part of this country 
to change its policy toward Cuba, but 
of the utter inability of the Spaniard to 
keep his side of the agreement. The 
United States never desired to take 
Cuba from Spain ; it has not wished to 
possess itself of the island. But justice 
and a due regard for humanity and our 
own safety, which has been sorely men- 
aced by the acts of Spain, have com- 
pelled us to say that, being incapable of 
governing Cuba, the Spaniard must let 
it go—not to us, but to itself. Thus 
we perceive that the policy of the United 
States in dealing with the Cuban prob- 
lem has been consistent and definite 
from the earliest times. 


A Ilystery Explained 


INFORMATION comes to our ears, through 
the newspapers, of a woman who has 
been ill for some time, and who says 
that, while she was lying in her bed, 
her mind evolved a complete novel. 
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She is particular to say it was her mind, 
and to assert that her will took no part 
in the evolution of the novel, the action 
that produced the result being wholly 
automatic. She adds that her “ con- 
sciousness,” during this interesting 
mental process, “kept itself entirely 
distinct.” This is very interesting, since 
it would seem to account, to a certain 
extent, for the peculiarities of the sum- 
mer novel. Thoughtful readers have 
often been perplexed to account for the 
astounding productions that appear, 
ach season, under the general head of 
summer novels; but this woman’s con- 
fession suggests much and partially ex- 
plains more. A sick woman, whose 
mind goes like a watch with its click- 
spring off the rachet, while her will lies 
dormant and her consciousness is away 
on a tour of its own distinct and sepa- 
rate from other parts of her psychic 
mechanism, might very naturally pro- 
duce just the kind of thing that springs 
into being, every twelvemonth, under 
the general title of “Summer Novel.” 
It is, of course, difficult to realize that 
this outbreak, which occurs with pain- 
ful regularity, is the consequence of a 
peculiar kind of illness that affects cer- 
tain women writers ; but facts are hard 
things to contend with, and the condi- 
tion of the summer book-stalls certainly 
warrants belief in the truth of the story 
told by the woman. There is some sat- 
isfaction, also, in having a mystery ex- 
plained by a reasonable statement. 


“The City Beyond”’ 


No matter what may be the views 
held by any reader concerning the life 
beyond the death of mortal man, it 
seems almost impossible that any one 
can deny the beauty of the story fin- 
ished in this issue of the magazine. 
Speculation on the after-life is common 
enough, and often it is far from agree- 
able. Many, in the past, have endeavy- 
ored to give fanciful pen-pictures of the 
future of the human soul, to draw an 
outline of the after-death, and to sug- 
gest the possible life that lies afar and 
apart from earthly knowledge ; but few 
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have given a picture so natural in its 
aspect, and so free from grewsome 
touches, as that which Miss Pratt gives 
in her study of the second life of Mary 
Hamilton. The charm of the work lies 
in the fact that its imaginings are not 
unnatural, but quite within the domain 
of the natural ; that her characters are 
throughout wholly human and earth- 
like even in their reincarnated state ; 
that at every point she endeavors to show 
that, not God’s error, but man’s fault, 
lies at the bottom of all human soul- 
suffering ; and that progress, to be en- 
during, must be ever upward and in con- 
formity with the law of love. There isa 
special interest, too, in the manner of 
the telling of the tale. It opens human- 
ly, it develops smoothly, it aspires to no 
utterly impossible conclusions, and it 
closes at the right point, with the firmly 
expressed conviction of the writer that, 
where human souls are truly mated, the 
natural union of those souls must occur 
some day. Her method admits of no 
toleration of earthly conventionalities, 
when such conventionalities are contra- 
ry to nature and fact. She unmarries 
and remarries her characters, without 
regard to previous arrangements, and 
does it logically ; she shows that human 
heartaches and human ill-will cannot be 
wholly outgrown in a brief time; and 
that resentment at injustice is inborn 
in the human heart, and is not to be 
put aside at once with changed condi- 
tions. A remarkable skill is shown in 
the manner in which questions that of- 
ten shock and perplex the speculative 
mind are handled in this story. The 
author, while suggesting many points 
upon which the most shrewd philoso- 
phers might spend years of thought, 
does not attempt to unravel any of the 
mysteries that naturally present them- 
selves. She simply presents her char- 
acters as human developments, carried 
into a not impossible theoretical higher 
development, and then leaves them to 
work out their futures naturally and con- 
sistently, within the scope of God’s plan 
and always under his controlling hand. 
The result is a super-human, yet human 
story, that it is difficult to criticise even 
from the standpoint of the realist. 
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Is the Public School a Charity ? 


A recent writer on educational topics 
announces that he is in doubt as to 
whether the public school is a charity or 
not. It seems a singular thing that 
any man should have a doubt about this 
question. If there be any institution 
in the land that is not a charitable 
institution, it is the public school. In 
fact, the public school is as far from 
being the outgrowth of charity as are 
the navy and the army; and, if one will 
view the matter critica!ly, he will find 
that there is really asimilarity of purpose 
in the establishment of all three. The 
underlying principle of the public school 
system is the duty that the State owes 
itself to protect itself against bad gov- 
ernment. <A self-governing republic, 
like the United States, if it is to be 
governed safely, must be governed by 
intelligent citizens, people who are 
sufficiently educated to know how to 
manage their affairs. Such government 
cannot exist in a community that is 
composed principally of  illiterates. 
Take seventy million people, and sepa- 
rate from the total those who could get 
a general education without the help of 
the public schools, and you would de- 
velop a nation whose rulers would be 
a few favored ones, and whose masses 
would have no voice in the government. 
This is the condition in Spain to-day, 
where the work of a legislative body is 
done by what is practically an oligarchy, 
and legislation represents, not the will 
of an intelligent majority, but the dic- 
tation ofafew. Ina truly self-governed 
republic, the citizens must be educated, 
that they may be fitted for the duties of 
government; and to this end, the public 
school is established, that every citizen 
may be able to comprehend his share in 
this work. Just how far public educa- 
tion at the general expense of the 
State should go may be a reasonably 
debatable question; but that it is the 
duty of the state to educate its children 
beyond the danger-point of ignorant 
citizenship, cannot be denied. This 
being so, the public school cannot be a 
charity. It is one of the necessities of 
our system of government, and a matier 
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of self-interest for the nation. It is, 
moreover, a department of the govern- 
ment’s work that is of the most grave 
importance, and one that should never 
be neglected. There are few obligations 
that the government owes itself that 
are of greater importance than to see to 
it that the children of the republic re, 
ceive an education that shall properly 
fit them for intelligent citizenship. 


A Common Sense Divorce 


Ir is worth a moment’s notice that, 
while we, of this highly civilized land, 
are perplexing ourselves in our efforts 
to find a simple method of obtaining 
divorce on grounds of ‘incompatibility 
of temperament,” and are wasting much 
time and large money in litigation and 
lawyers’ fees, the simple people of 
Burmah manage to settle this ques- 
tion without the least diffieylty and 
without waste of substance. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that marriage is often a 
lottery, and that, in cases of suddenly 
discovered incompatibility, it always is, 
the Burmese man and wife agree that 
divorce shall be decreed by lottery also, 
If a Burmese couple find that they can- 
not live in peace, and decide that they 
would best separate, the wife goes out 
and buys two candles of equal length. 
These candles are made for this especial 
purpose, and are the only “legal ex- 
penses ” that need be incurred in ob- 
taining a Burmese divorce. The wife 
brings them home. She and her lhus- 
band then sit upon the floor, and, at a 
signal, each lights a candle. One can- 
dle stands for him, the other for her. 
The one whose candle burns out first 
rises and goes out of the house forever, 
taking nothing. The one whose candle 
burns longest, even by a fraction of a 
second, remains and takes everything. 
Thus the divorce is settled without any 
fuss or scandal, the gencral public is 
not annoyed by the contentions of the 
separating couple, and each is free to 
remarry. There are, indeed, some les- 
sons in plain common sense that may 
be learned even from the ways of the 
heathen who “in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone.” 
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AN INDIAN CRADLE-SONG, 
Southern Workman. 


Swing thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood ! 

Swing thee low and swing aloft— 
Sleep as a papoose should, 

For safe in your little birchen nest 

Quiet will come and peace and rest, 
If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree, 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


Father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight, 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound 
All through the solemn night ; 

But the little papoose in his birchen nest 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 


THE SMALI, BOY’S HEAVEN. 
Boston Globe. 


Ted walked beside the sea last night— 
"Twas really in a dream 

Where e’en the pebbles on the beach 
Were made of chocolate cream. 


The sea where ’twasn’t soda was, 
Just think, pink lemonade, 

And barley sugar fishes swam 
Therein and weren't afraid. 


A bank o’erhung the beach, a bank 
Of -now, guess what—of pie, 

Mince, apple, custard, lemon, squash 
And quince and cranberry. 


White peaks rose, made of naught but pure 
Ice cream from base to top, 

While down their sides cascaded streams 
Of sparkling ginger pop. 


The trees were made of candy sticks 
"hat branched and grew so tall 

It made Ted tired to think how long 
Iwould take to eat them all, 


The common roads that inland ran 
a Were built of gingerbread ; 
rhe fences were of angel cake. 

led walked upon his head 


And munched and swigged where’er he went 
nti] the clock struck seven, 
And then he woke and told us how 
He’d ** dreamed he was in heaven.” 
Mary Norron BrapForbD. 





A BUTTERCUP IN NOVEMBER. 
Woman's Journal. 


Wooed by the glances of the autumn sun, 
That seemed to thy late-waking eyes ablaze 
With passion of the hot midsummer days, 
Thou dar’st to come when other flowers are gone, 
And here I find thee blooming quite alone. 
Dost thou not know that all thy ardent gaze 
Cannot recall the waning of his rays, 
Nor gain for thee one kiss till snows are done 
From the brown earth whose flower-robes are cast, 
Lest scon forgotten thou shouldst faded lie, 
Lest winter’s winds and frost should dim thy gold, 
I pluck thee, of thy beauteous race the last, 
And dcom thee to a sweeter death—to die 
Upon the breast of her I dearest hold. 

—EMILY SELINGER, 
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DO THE MEEK INHERIT THE EARTH? 
Newark (N. J.) Advertiser. 


The eagle plucks the raven 
And the raven plucks the jay, 
To whose voracious craving 
The cricket falls a prey. 


The big fish dines at leisure 
Upon the smaller fry, 

And the minnow eats with pleasure 
The poor unconscious fly. 


The miser skins his neighbor, 
The neighbor skins the poor ; 
And the poor man doomed to labor 
Spurns the beggar from his door. 


And thus the world is preying— 
The strong upon the weak, 

Despite the precious saying : 
«The earth is for the meek.” 


THE SPOILSMAN’S SONG. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


My Office, ’tis of thee 
Jingling with cash for me, 
Of thee I sing. 
Place that my fathers filled 
Richer than fields they tilled : 
Right through for thee I’m billed— 
Sing, brethren, sing! 


I love thy cash so bright ; 
I love thy labor light, 
Winter and spring. 
For thee I sigh and pine ; 
Let but thy chair be mine, 
Hang me if I resign! 
Sing, brethren, sing! 
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IF IT BE TRUE. 
Buffalo Sunday Courier.. 


If.it be, true, and who shall dare deny 


*< "Phe universel voice of prophecy ? 


Ff it We true vhat, just beyond the river 
Which we cal! agath, the suu' shall Jive forever 
In a fair codntiy Kathed in morning ‘ight; 
If we are. sopn to range thet: realm et dliss— , 
Should my proud soul be weddea unto tis ? 

‘ » # : eo ‘ . 
If it be true ‘tnat ave arc children @1 
Of one kind Father, at whos« gracious call 
We come to livé‘in peace with one another 5 
That every child of aerrow is my brother ; 
If it be true thay virile hath no guise, 
Nor gold the power to purchase paradise ; 
If the dear Father loves the weak and poor, 
Nor turns aside from any humble door 5 
If He would seck His children’s happiness 
Why in my labor shou'd I venture less ? 


If soon beneath the very turf I tread, 

This mortal form shall slumber with the dead, 
And resting on its cold and crumbling pillow, 
Shall no more feel the toss of passion’s billow 3 
If head and hands no more have power to move 
T'o thoughts of mercy or to deeds of love— 
Should [ this lingering moment consecrate 

To thoughts unkind, or deeds of scorn or hate ? 


If it be true —and this I surely know — 
That I shall reap the very kind I sow; 
That I must stand alone—not for another, j.°“ 

And answer for mnyself—not for my brother— . 
Then should I waste my life in fruitless eae, ew) 
For what another's conscience has to Pear, - 
Save, if J may, to bear some humbleg rie, - ry 

To lift the burden from an aching I eet? 7 ‘ayi 4 
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QUIET LIVES. \ 


Christian at Work. 


P % 
In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender— 


Veining delicate, and fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so low, 
Bushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it ; 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it ; 
Drops of dew stole down by night and crowned it 3 
But no foot of man e’er came that way ; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Useless ? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in therocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Leafage, veining. fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us on the Last Day. 


GRANDPA’S BOY. 
Catholic Record. 


I’m going back down to grandpa’s, 
I wou’t come back no more, 

To hear the remarks about my feet 
A>muddyiu’ up the floor. 

They’s too much said about my clothes, 
The scoldin’s never done— 

I'm goin’ back down to grandpa’s, 
Where a boy kin hev some fun. 


I dug up half his garden 
A-gettin’ worms fer bait. 

He said he used to like it 
When I laid abed so late 

He said that pie was good fer boys, 
And candy made ’em grow 

Ef I can’t go to grandpa’s, 

I'll turn pirate, first you know. 
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He let me take his shotgun, 
Ar loaded it for me. 

The cats they hid out in the barn, 
The hens flew up a tree. 

I had a circus in the yard 
With twenty other boys— 

I’m going back to grandpa’s, 
Where they ain’t afraid of noise. 


He didn’t make me comb my hair 
But once or twice a week. 
He wasn’t watchin’ out fer words 
I didn’t orter speak. | 
He told me stories ’bout the war, . 
And Injuns shot out West— 
Oh, I'm goin’ down to grandpa’s, 
ker he knows wot boys like best. 


He even run a race with me, 
But had to stop and cough. 
He rode my bicycle, an laughed 
Bec’us he tumbled off. 

He knew the early apple trees 
Around within a mile— 

Oh. grandpa was a dandy, 
An’ was ‘in it” all the while. 


I bet you grandpa’s lonesome 3 
I don’t care what you say. 
I seen him kinder cryin’ 
When you took me away. 
When you talk to me of heaven, 
Where all the good folks go, 
I guess [ll go to grandpa’s, 
An we'll have good times, I know. 
—A. T. WORDEN. 


AN IDAHO BALL. 


The Northwest. 


Trot ’em out upon the floor— 
Line up there, you cusses! Steady ! 
Lively, now ! One couple more. 
Shorty! shed thet old sombrero, 
Bronco, douse thet cigarette, 

Stop thet cussin’, Casimero, 
’Fore the ladies! Now, all set! 


S’lute your ladies, all together ! 
Ladies opposite the same— 
Hit the lumber with your leather ! 
Balance all, an’*swing your dame ! 
Bunch the heifers in the middle ; 
Circle stags and do-se-do! 
ay attention to the fiddle! 
Swing her round and off you go! 


First four forward! Back to places! 
Second follow—shuffle back ! 
Now you've got it down to cases— 
Swing ‘em till their trotters crack ! 
Gents all right a-heel and toeing ! 
Swing ’em, kiss ’em if you kin— 
On to next and keep a-goin’ 
Till yer hit yer pards ag’in! 


Gents to centre ; ladies round ’em, 
Form a basket ; balance all ! 

Whirl yer gals to where you found ’em, 
Promenade around the hall ! 

Balance to yer pards and trot ’em 
’Round the circle double quick ! 

Grab an’ kiss ’em while you’ve got ’em — 
Hicld ’em to it if they kick! 


Ladies, left hand to your sonnies ! 
Alaman! Grand right and left! 
Balance all, an’ swing yer honeys— 
Pick ’em up and feel their heft ! 
Promenade like skeery cattle— 
Balance all an’ swing yer sweets! 
Shake yer spurs an’ make ’em rattle! 
Keno! Promenade to seats. 
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Pretty Waist 
Jor Sirls, 


2 to J2 years. 


Made of fine white lawn, full front, 


trimmed at neck and sleeves with fine’ — 
edging; can be worn as 
a guimpe or with skirts. 
Cool,comfortable, easily 1 
laundered; 

By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra. 


Catalogue describing many other 


“Sood Ohings for Children 
Ai Low Prices,’’ a | 


Mailed upon receipt of 4 cents for postage, 


60-62 West 23d Street, WY. » 
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"Had | known of this some 
years ago would have had 
) agood head of hair to- ‘day. 


.¢ ED. PINAUDS 
od EAU DE 
QUININE 


THE HAIR. £ SCALP 
PRESERVES cLeanses™ 
AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF. 
~foR Sat E FVERY WHERE 
Beware of the numerous substitutes, put 
up in bottles similar to ED. PINAUD’S 
preparation; they are cheap domestic 
imitations, dressed in French labels and 
decorations. 


. ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


is 488” only \positive relief for dandruff. 
AffsOlutely free from oily or greasy sub- 
<Btances,,” invaluable as a harmless hair 
tonic anda great luxury as well, owing to 
its exgttisife and aristocratic ’ perfume. 
Accent ey the article bearing 
the fac-gimile of signature 


f 
Id everywhere, or correspond with 





ED, PINA D’S Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 

















WILLIAMS 


ERSEY @REAM 


TOILET SOAP 


‘ 18 MOST CAREFULLY 


: MEDICATED + Just Like Cream 


; _ Refreshing, Clarifying Beautifying 
: EFFECT UPON THE SKIN. 


Sample Cake — to any address upon ri 
eceipt of 
ull-Sized Cake, iSe. sseiinens 


ADORESS Derr. Q, THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 
5 GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
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s each box or bottle. 
2 ruin your shoes. 


; mailed free. 


Leather | 
Dressing 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
3 The genuine is made only by Robert 


- H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- } 
2 facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


> Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 3 
Dressing, and be sure the trademark § 
> with the name of the maker, is on § 


Imitations may 3 


A book about buying, wearing, and caring for shoes, 
Address 3 


ROBERT H. ate es ot nt 
g 
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and powders and fluids and what not. , Some of 
them don’t pretend to help you as much as Pearl- 
ine; some will injure paint, or surfaces, or fabrics; 
some are only meant to wash or clean certain things. 
With Pearline, you'll save time and labor in clean- 
ing anything that water won't hurt. It can do no 
saves useless and of TT rubbing, 


Millions Pearline 










the house 


you need Pearl- 
ine. And more 
than ever in house- 
cleaning. Just 
look over the list 
of things that you 


might use—soaps 








































A Wonderful Musical Invention 
PLAYS ANY FEANO 








Instantly applied to any piano ; grand, square or up- 
right, making it a self-playing instrument. No mu- 
sical talent on the part of the performer required. A 
child that has never before seen a piano can with the 
aid of the Angelus Orchestral Piano Player render 
the most difficult coiapositions in a manner possible 
to only the most accomplished pianists. Contains (in 
addition to the piano-playing mechanism) two full 
sets of organ re 2 . which may be played separately 
or in connection with the piano. 

A full description of the Angelus Orchestral Piano 

is contained in an illustrated booklet which will 

be sent to any address upon application. 


WILCOX & WHITE Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 146 Fifth Ave, * New York, 











| 
PERFECTION! | 


In Bicycle building there is no 
such thing as perfection, but 
there is a near approach to it— | 


The Stearns 


oP Special 


(FOR ROAD RIDING) 


$75.00 — 


Each machine built to your order 


E. C. STEARNS & Co. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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THE SECRET OF A GOOD DISPOSITION 


Mrs. Pinkham Says a Careful Regard for Bodily Health 
Makes Women Sweet and Attractive to All 





HE world is filled with sweet women who are held back from usefulness 
T by some trouble of the female organs. 

Fretfulness and nervousness rapidly destroy sweet dispositions. 

Sickly, all-worn-out women cannot live happy 
lives. Nearly every woman may be well and 
happy if she will follow Mrs. Pinkham’s advice, 
See what Mrs. Craig says: 













“Dear Mrs. PinkKHAM:—I have 
taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and think it is the best medi- 
cine for women in the world. I was so 
weak and nervous that I thought 
I could not live from one day to 
the next I thought that I 
would die. I had dragging pains 
in my back, burning sensation 
down to my feet, and so many 
miserable feelings, People said 
that I looked like a dead woman. 
Doctors tried to cure me, but 
failed. I had given up when I 
heard of the Pinkham medicine. 
I got a bottle. I did not have much faith in it, 

but thought I would try it, and it made a new 

woman of me. _ I wish I could get every lady in the 
land to try it, for it did for me what doctors could 
not do.”—Mrs. SALLIE Craic, Baker’s Landing, Pa. 






That Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a safeguard of woman’s 
health is clearly proven by the thousands of letters constantly being received. 
Here is one from Mrs. W. P. VALENTINE, 566 Ferry Ave., Camden, N. J.: 

“Drar Mrs, PiInkKHAM :—Before writing to you I felt very bad, had 
terrible sick headaches, no appetite, gnawing pain in stomach, pain in my back 
and right side; was tired and nervous, and so weak I could scarcely stand. 
Iwas not able to do anything, had sharp pains all through my body. Before 
I had taken half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, I found 
myself improving. I continued its use until I had taken four bottles, and felt 
so well that I did not need to take any more. I am like a new person.” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s IIls. 
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FREE om. FREE 


THIS OFFER ALMOST SURPASSES BELIEF 


An External Tonic Applied to the Skin 
Beautifies it as by Magic 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE AGE 


A WOMAN WAS THE INVENTOR 








HOUSANDS have tried from time immemorial to discover some efficacious remedy for wrinkles and 
other imperfections of the complexion, but none had yet succeeded until the Misses Bell, the now famous 
Complexion Specialists, of No. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City, offered the public their wonderful 
Complexion Tonic, The reason so many failed to make this discovery before is plain, because they have 

not followed the right principle. Balms, Creams, Lotions, etc., never have a tonic effect upon the skin—hence 
the failures. 

_ The Misses Bell’s Complexion Tonic has a most exhilarating effect upon the cuticle, absorbing and carrying 
off all impurities which the blood by its natural action is constantly forcing to the surface of the skin. It is tothe 
skin what a vitalizing tonic is to the blood and nerves, a kind of new life that immediately exhilarates and 
strengthens wherever applied. Its tonic effect is felt almost immediately, and it speedily banishes forever from 
the skin freckles, pimples, blackheads, moth patches, wrinkles, liver spots, roughness, oiliness, eruptions, and 
discoloration of any kind. 

In order that all may be benefited by their Great Discovery, the Misses Bell will, during the present month, 
give to all callers at their parlors one trial bottle of their Complexion Tonic absolutely free; and in order that 
those who cannot call or who live away from New York may be benefited, they will send one bottle to any 
address, all charges prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents (stamps or silver) to cover cost of packing and delivering. 
The price of this wonderful tonic is $i.00 per bottle. and this liberal offer should be embraced by all. 

The Misses Bell have just published their new book ‘* Secrets of Beauty.’’ This valuable work is free to 
all desiring it. The book treats exhaustively of the importance of a good complexion ; tells how a woman may 
acquire beauty and keep it. Special chapters on the care of the hair: how to have luxuriant growth ; harmless 
methods of making the hair preserve its natural beauty and color, even to advanced age. Also instructions how 
to banish superfluous hair from the face, neck and arms without injury to the skin. This book will be mailed to 
any address on request. : 

FREE—Trial Bottles of Wonderful Complexion Tonic free at parlors, or 25 cents (cost of packing and mail- 
ing) to those at a distance. 

Correspondence cordially solicited. Address: 


THE MISSES BELL, Dept. G, 78 Fifth Ave. New York City 
3D DD DD DP DH DDDDDDSD DDDDDD EEK CEKEKEEKKKEE CKEEE 
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{tT IS the little things that make an im- f 
pression, the tack you step on, a freckled ay 
nose,or a blotch or pimple on the cheek. Not 
everyone can be beautiful, but the plainest 
face is made attractive bya clear, pure skin. 


MILK WEED CREAM 


is the skin food that gets to the very roots of 
all skin difficulties. It cuves. The result, a per- 
fect skin, a charming face. Price 50 cents,at 
druggists,or by mail.Send stamp for free sample. 
Fred'k F. Ingram & Co. 66 Tenth St. Detroit,Mich. 













































PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 


thanks of thousands of ladies. 


ment can be applied privately by yourself in your own chamber, 


inclosing two stamps, 


HELEN MARKO, 156L Fifth Ave., New York City 
an tin Ap tint i Gn i 





I suffered for years with a humili 
ating growth of hair on my face, and tricd 
} many remedies without success; but I ulti- 
mately discovered the true secret for per- 
manent removal of hair, and for six years 
have been applying my treatment to others, 
thereby rendering happiness to, and gaining 













I assert, and will prove to you, tiat 
my depilatory treatment will destroy the 
follicle and otherwise permanently re- 
move the hair forever. No trace is 
left on the skin after using, and the treat- 











If you are troubled, write to me for further information, 
and I will convince youof all Iclaim. I will give prompt personal and 
strictly confidential attention to your letter, Being a woman, 1 know 
of the delicacy of such a matter as this and act accordingly, Address, 













of FACE and FORM 
can be gained by my 


treatment; improve- 
poy 


begin the first day, and a 
a short time you will delight your- |) 
self and your friends by acquiring a }; 
charmingh transparent, clean, pure | 
velvety x dan lustrous eyes and (if 
needed), development of the cheeks, 
neck, etc. I give my personal attention 
to you by mail, guaranteeing success; 
distance makes no difference. Address, 
enclosing stamp, for particulars, which 
will send sealed in plain envelope, 
Mme. DO. Huntley, Box 3032, New York City, N. Y. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 
Having now been on the market two years, its super-eminent 
merits have been established by the test of time. Now, there- 
fore, we guarantee the durability of the article as follows 
We will mail new skirt length of Feder’s Pompadour to 
_ person who,having used 

, does not find that it out- 
wears the skirt. ( ‘aims 
under this guarantee should 
be forwarded through the 
dealer from whom the goods 
were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guaran- 
tee. The genuine goods have the name FEDER 'S stamped 
onevery yard and are wound on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
98-100 Bleecker Street, x = NEW YORK 








AUTHOR 1 MSS, bought. Cash paid. Particulars for 
stamp. L. H. Peckham, South Haven, lich, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





A Posttive Relte tef Je 
rare KL Y HE AT, 
FING, and 
AU Nhe RN 
and all afflictic ms of the s kin. 
‘A little higher in price than worth 
ubstitutes, but areason for tt.’ | 
Kemoves all odor of perspiration, De 
lightful after shaving. hay ory eke 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
ree. Gerhard Mennen Co., Ne wark, N.J. 
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ELEVEN PRIZES 
VALUE $350 


WE WILL give Ten Dollars apiece 

to the ten persons first arrang- 
ing the following letters into the word 
which they spell 


IRAMACE 


and, in addition, we will give a special 
prize of $250 in gold. The only con- 
dition which we impose is that every 
competitor must send us 25 cents for 
our latest puzzle. 

We fave not named this puzzle yet 
and with each puzzle we willsend a 
coupon on which competitors are to 
suggest a name and send tous. The 
person proposing the name which we 
accept will win the special prize of 
$250 in gold. Thus in buying one of 
these puzzles a person may take part 
in both competitions. We make this 
offer to introduce the puzzle, as we are 
confident that it will attain the greatest 
sale of any puzzle ever put on the 
market. — 


The Western Reserve Novelty Co. 
No. 750 Lorain Street = CLEVELAND, O. 
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RuBif 


‘[ Average Young Man applying 
T= admission to the army does 
not come up to the standard set by 
the department. Lack of care of the 
teeth is the most prominent fault 
of those rejected. Rejection could 
have been avoided by the timely 
use of the perfect liquid dentifrice, 


RuBifoam, 


It fortifies against decay, cleans and 
beautifies the teeth, keeps mouth 
and gums in a healthy condition. 

Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample of RUBIFOAM mailed on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 


Address E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Wheel 
you ought to buy 
mave SY me 


CLIPPE 
GRAND Ae at = PEOPLE as 


All you ae guessed about life in- 
PAY surance may be wrong. If you wish 


at the price 
you ought to pay, 


LIPPE 
KH 





to know the truth, send for ‘* How and 
Why,” issued by the PENN Murua. 








Lirk, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
AGE delphia. 
It AOE EYES 


















sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
j A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


| Our courses in Journalism by correspondence embrace 
‘i practical work in news writing, news gathering, editorial 
writing; literary methods generally, as well as a study of 
advertisements, and the construction and proper use of the 
newspaper headline. E ntire expense less than 60 cents a week. 
LEWIS D. SAMPSON 

In special charge of the course in Journalism, 

Indiana Normal College, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS. oa 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 Vv 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. PS. 















Press Clippings... 


Supplied of current news on any subject of interest. We 
read all the papers and periodicals published, and send you 
only such clippings as relate to the subject for which you sub- 
scribe. This not only gives you abundant material, but keeps 
you in touch with the entire press of the country. 


TERMS: 100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clippings, $12.00; 
500 clippings, $22.00 ; 1,000 clippings, $40.00. 


+00000000 006 


Che Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureaw 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Manager 
NEW YORK LONDON 
(Knickerbocker Ruilding) 
COR. FIFTH AVE. and 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


Press Clippings 


The sayings of the press on every topic of 
interest at your disposal through our Bureau. 
We read practically all the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the country and supply clip- 
pings on any subject for class and trade 
papers, public and professional men, business 
and supply houses. 


The New England Newspaper Bureau 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘I made a good haul this time, boys! This DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING will make our old 
junk and hard tack taste like a Delmonico dinnpere- 
Send for FREE booklet on ‘ Salads Mow to M@ke and Dress Them, 











novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Lumeheon Dishes, etc. Si imple Io cents. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., 128 Water Street, New-York. 





WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD : 
SEEK AND YOU WILL FIND ‘*LOVE- VETTES” 


To see this dainty volume is to covet it; to covet ig to secure 
it. If your Bookseller has it not, he is behind the tames.’ Telf 
him so, and he will obtain “ Love-Letters ’? for yous 

The author, Mr. Harold R. Vynne, has woven¢n dreamful 
little romance from the fabric of tender billets exchanged byra 
pair of charmingly ingenuous lovers. The leyers meet, grow 
fond; they separate, quarrel and become reconciled all” in 
letters. A delightful study for those who appreciate.beauty of 
sentiment in love-letters and at the same \timeé stipulate for a 
ce rt tin elegance of diction. 

‘A bright ‘and vivacious story." Detroit Free Press. 
yple will an ul in it some absorbing reading.’ Boston Globe. 
“ The letters of a kind to delight the matinee gifL¥ - 
—Washinghap{D. C.) Temes. 

“* Love Letter rs’ iswi aay written and is heartily real, mania a way to fh 
all hearts.” —Hoston Ide 

“Mr. Vynne’s love-sto re is mor dern, flippant and ente rainy Love- 
Letters ?is well we wth reading.”’—New York Musical Courter 

‘A neat romance told through the mediuin of corre spondence , ranged from 
the proper attitude of first ac quaintan eto all the abandon of ‘love, It is a 
clever project well carried out. Philadelphia Telegram, 

Cloth, Gilt, 75 Cents. At all places where books are for sale 


ZIMMERMAN’S, Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
THE LAW STUDENT | whois unable to get away from 
home for the first year’s work, 
may have proper direction in reading, by corresponden In 
the regular Law Course, by this plan, one who does ¢..usfac- 





tory work through the texts assigned in the junior year, will, 
on request, be admitted regularly without examination, to the 
Senior class in the residence work in the Northern Indiana 
Law College, as a candidate for the degree of LL.B. 

Lewis D. Sampson, Director, Valparaiso, Ind. 





CURED TO STAY CURED 


Asthma ~ Hay Fever 


Dr. HAYES, — N. Y. 
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LIQUID 
PEPTONE 


Predigested Beef Food. 
Makes Blood—Gives Strength—Saves Life. 
Ordered by doctors for general weakness, 
Fevers. Pneumonia, La grippe, Insomnia, 
Dyspepsia. For sale by druggist, or on receipt 
of $1.00 we will deliver one pint bottle by ex- 
press, prepaid. Made only by 
STEVENSON & JESTER C€O., 215 Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 
Refer to Central National Bank, Philadelphia, 





























lfafilicted YES 


SORE EY YES 


ES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








MAGAZINES 


DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 


by PASTORS ot 
LIVE CHURCHES 


im Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C. 

Goop READING FOR THE HomE 

Send 10c. in stamps for copies 

of 3 different Magazines, or $1 

for the whole list of thirty. 
An advertising medium of 
peculiar merit. Try them. 

CHURCH PRESS ASSO’N, 

200 S. 10th St. Phila. Pa. 


3 CHURCH 
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=a) 89 for the Cyclist and Traveller 


We are pleased to offer for the season of ’98 a high-grade Hawk-Eye 
at a moderate price, and for the size of the picture the smallest Camera 
in excistence. 


Che Tourist Nawk-Gye 


loads in daylight. 
1544 x 414 x 614 i 


Capacity 12 exposures, sunlight film. Dimensions, 
Height 15 oz. Gize of Photo 31% x 3% inches, 
There are no Po parts and the construction is such that it can be 
carried on the frame of a bicycle, or jarred to any extent without the 
least danger of getting out of adjustment. 


Send for << bac thi crea which ‘The Blair Camera Company, Mfrs., 22 Randolph Street, Boston 
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SAYS ; i 
“For daily use. it not only imparts a. soft. 
Brelvety | smoothness to the face but unlike many 
pofher preparations, I tind it is of postive benefit: 
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a ows MEDIGATED COMPLEXION (ce 


© You iiny not believe this, so send te ms 


LOUIS, MO., For Free Sample, t ie 
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ANNIVERSARY: RINC. 
= 1898 SOUVENIR. 


Yay A Patriotic Emblem, 


en Solid 
$1 “site Ring for 10 Cts. 
This ANNIVERSARY and SOUVENIR RING of 
this great year 1898 we warrant 925-1000 solid 
sterling silver worthonedollareach Tointroduce our 
rreat new 1895 illustrated catalogue of Jewelry and 
ovelties and War Emblems, Flags, ete., we will send 
one sample for ‘TEN Cents in silver or postage stamps. 

. w NN sce of paper size of ring wanted. Address, 
N & ©0., 48 Bond St., New York, 












STUDY MEDIGINE mai 


oo sufficient. Diplomas a. Suggestion, 
thy and Osteopathy. 82 to 810 daily at home or 
Hydro ng. Either sex. Particulars free. Address, 
National Institute of Science. G. Z., 78 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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SORE E! EYE 


5 Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 





SCHOOLS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 


Powder Point School 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business.  Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes. FF, B. Knapp, S.B, 








New York, Brooklyn, 57-67 New York Avenue 


“An Ideal School” is Bedford syn 


Advantages of city and country.” Individualism and thor- 
oughness. Dr. GEORGE RODEMANN (Berlin-Harvard ), Principal, 





New York, New York, 30, 32, 34 East Fifty-seventh Street 
The Peebles and Thompson School 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





New York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street, 
Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s School for Girls 


Highest city advantages. Regular expense for school year, 
$sso. Tenth year. Circular on application. 


Don’t wear shields in your dresses 

that require sewing!! Kora Shields 

go ‘fon with a snap’ and “off with a 

erk.”” Sewing unnecessary. To intro- 

A “SNAP” duce the Kora Shield we will send you 


shields sufficient for six waists for asc. 


FOR Agents Wanted. 
KORA CO. 
WOMEN 10 East 14th Street, New York City 


’ 

M PROF. I. HUBERT’S 

For Be ee toe Comple xien. 
Removes al! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, F imple 8, Liver 
Moles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. Cm at Druggistsor 
sent Pe paid Hy re ceipt of d0c. Use 
MALVINA THYOL SOAP Prof. |. Hubert 
"7 Ocnee a Cake. TOLEDO, O. 


9, TYPEWRITER PRICE 


| We will sell you any typewriter made 

mh for one half regular price, mar for 080 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed 
perfect. order, TYPEWRITERS SOLD, KENT. 
ED, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination, Send for Il 
ustrated cutalogue- 


National Typewriter Exchange, rou1 Grricaro_ 




























especially PHYSICIANS. 





of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. 


ORPHINE! 


EASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send any one addicted to OPIUM, MORPHINE, L AUDANU M 

or other drug habit,a TRIAL TREATMENT, FREE OF CHARGE 

GREAT VITAL PRINCIPLE Lg unknown. REFRACTORY CASES solicited. Confidential correspondence invi 
. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. : 


Contaming 
ted from all, 
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A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents, if you mention this publication. 
Address, P, , O. Box 247, naw York City. 
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“A most valuable book for women" 


-| Every 

| Woman 

| Ought 

| to Read 


} 
} Dr. John Ross Pancoast’s 
Great Book 


4 “Approaching Maternity” 


It contains the experienced advice for 
this trying time of the great physician. 
It will be sent prepaid, securely wrapped 
for One Dollar. 


22 





Endorsed by Dr. AGNEW 
Named by Bisnor PHitiirs Brooks 
Written by Dr. PANCOAST 


THE PANCOAST CO. 


| 649 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Irs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


as been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
oe. of MOTHERS FOR THEIR C TILDRE N 
Ag. ILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
JOTHES THE CHIL D, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
\LLAYS ALL P AIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
sthe BEST REME DY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold 
Y druggists in eve ry part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 





HAI ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 
or any Part of the Person Quickly Dis- 
solved and Removed with the New Solution 


IMOPENE 


And the growth forever destroyed without the slightest ve} or diseolor- 
ation of the most delicate skin, Diseovered by aceident, 


IN compounding, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is 
perfectly pure, free from all injurious 
substances, and so simple any one can 
use it. It acts mildly but surely, and 
you will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. Apply for a few 
minutes, and the hair disappears as if 
by magic. It has no resemblance 
whatever to any other preparation 
ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever at- 
tained such wonderful results. 
IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application 
will remove it permanently ; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard 
or hair on moles, may require 
two or more applications before 
all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed 
at each application, and with- 
7 out the slightest injury or un- 
AS pleasant feeling when applied 
atm or ever afterward. MODENE 
EO2F%2 SUPERSEDES ELECT RO- 
eps LYSIS. Recommended by all 
{ J who have tested its merits— 
pa Used by people of refine- 
ment. Ge ntlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a 
beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away 
with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of 
the hair, thereby rendering its future growth an utter impossi- 
bility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair com- 
ing, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent 
by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed 
from observation), on rece ipt of price, $1,00 per bottle. Send 
money by letter, with your full address written plainly, Cor- 
respondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameas cash. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 


We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 


Local and General Agents Wanted, Every Bottle Guaranteed, You ean 
register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A, 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hatr Preparations, 








The only device made that will fit any shield ; 
make them adjustable to any waist; hold them fast is 
THE MARIE 
DRESS SHIELD CLASP 
(PATENTED) 

No Pins, No Stitches 
Agents Wanted 
Bend Fifty Cents for Trial Set. (Not sold in Stores) 
THE MARIE D. S. CLASP CO., 1368 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 
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ASSETS 


$23,984,569.72 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Back of every Policy issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Is the Entire Financial Strength of the Company, affording Absolute 
Security and Proteciion. 


INCOME SURPLUS 


$15,580,764.65 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J- 


$5,240,118.36 


AIIM 
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CAMERAS 
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$5.00 to $50.00 


The sum of fifteen years’ experience, the brightest 
skill and perfect workmanship. More improve- 
ments than any other camera. 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
OCIIESTER OPTICAL CO., 17 South Street 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Our lenses have a world-wide reputation, 


§{| Our Trade-Mark on 
** The Best.” 








containing the Turner-Reich Lens, 


PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ‘FREE 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
961 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| LOOK AT THESE HUBS 


FRONT 
AND REAR 








Cc 





They belong to the 1898 Crawford Bicycle, best 
value yet given for $50. These hubs are of the 
barrel pattern, absolutely dust proof, and so 
machined that each spoke has direct pull. Spokes 
never break on the 


RAWFORD$ 


BICYCLE 


You have no annoying mishaps if you ride the 


rawford. Built in the best manner and sold at 


the right price. Send for catalogue or consult 
the nearest agent. 
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THE CRAWFORD MFC. CO., Hacerstown, Mb. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO ST. Louis 


the Lens” 


CAMERA produces satisfactory results 


unless it is equipped with a good lens. 
a camera means 


4] We especially recommend our outfits 
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Mellin’s Food and the result is that my 
baby, now 13 months, is as healthy and 
happy as any boy in the world; has 
never been sick a day since he was two 
months old. 


MRS. MATTIE SMITH, 


64 Dorchester Street. | Lawrence, Mass. 
Drop us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pathfinder 
















































: A visit to the metropolis may be half wasted by a lack of definite 
knowledge about localities and the handiest way to yet to them. 
Our 136-paye guide-book, ‘‘ How to Know New York," is a pocket 
pathfinder to everything worth seeing in Greater New York. It is 
free on receipt of three cents in stamps. y 
It doesn’t require a pathfinder to find the Grand Union Hotel. 
It’s Svht across the street from the Grand Central Depot. No cab 
fare or luggage hire Quiet, but central. Hotel goodness of every 
kind—good rooms —yood meals— good service —courteous attention. 
European plan—$1 a day upwards. 
Grand Union Hotel, Forp & SHaAw, Prop’rs 
@ 42d St. and Park Ave., New York 
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Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BooKksinDING COMPANY. 




















Lathers freely, removes 
dirt, leaves the skin 
soft and smooth. 











IN A CLASS ALONE 


Bevel-Gear ”" 4 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 7 @ , 
tee vars ye ies ar Pines 


OUR CHAIN WHEELS . . ee 
Columbias, Partfords and ~ pe t ee en phen be rege 


other Models at low prices y, é , , , in the United States, 
-atalogue Free y on account of its 


yPOPE MFG.CO. & 7 |.) ge MeiE=a ABSOLUTE 
a Fe 7 Team SUPERIORITY 


A perfect guard pre- 
vent ciothing. catch- 
ing incoil. Heavytem: 
pered brass wire used 
prevents bending. 

Supernickel plate pre- 
vents turning brassy. 


LOOK 
FOR { 
PROTECTED ||| 
COIL } 














; lithograph of little 
Clinton Pin Girl at your dealer's 








Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
FREE, on receipt of stamps for postage, our 
new ‘‘Sovran”’ Pin, Samples of Clinton Safety 
Pin, our new ‘‘ Sovran ”’ Pin anda pretty colored 
booklet for the children. 


OAKVILLE C0., Waterbury, Conn. 
































